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ALDYTH. 



BOOK I. 




CHAPTER I. 

MYSELF, AND MY OFTEN INFIRMITIES. 

WHO set down the .events told in 
this history, did not witness them all. 
Nay, I had witnessed many of them 
before I ever felt any desire to relate 
them. At the same time, I watched them and 
stored them so accurately in my memory (which, 
indeed, had little else with which to occupy it- 
self), that when I began to write of them, they 
all rose clearly and connectedly before me, ancj 
I had nothing to do but to set them down in 
their due succession and order. I wrote what I 
knew ; I took up the story as 1 Yvaid. iovx^^ \X> 
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2 ALDYTH. 

only speculating dimly as to what had gone 
before ; till one day, when I told Aldyth Sweyn- 
son, whose story it chiefly is, what I had been 
doing, she said — 

'' Your story must be incomplete ; you do not 
know all. I will tell you the rest, for I have 
often thought " 

Here she paused. 

" Nay,'' I answered ; " it will be too painful for 
you. Why disturb your serenity, so hardly 
gained, by raking up old memories and sorrows, . 
which, after all, are better forgotten i^" 

" How can memories be forgotten, Philip ? 
My serenity, as you say, has been hardly gained, 
and is, therefore, hardly to be disturbed. Do 
not fear ; I shall not suffer in telling the tale, 
though you may in hearing it. I know how 
everything that concerns me interests you. 
My friend, you shall know it all." 

Finding her so minded, I made no more ado, 
and she told me all that is related in the first 
book of this history. 

Egoism is odious, but universal. Such being 
the case, I may indulge in it to some extent 
aow, so as to explain how I come to be speak- 
ing as I do of Aldyth, and writing her story. 

When I first came to know her, I did not 
foresee — how should I ? — what fast and firm 
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friends she and I were to become. How was 
it likely, indeed ? She was just one and twenty, 
in the prime of her beauty and youth : she had 
a full, busy life, even if it were somewhat care- 
ful and full of responsibilities. She had her 
brothers and sisters ; she had her lover as well, 
whom she did love most truly and unselfishly. 
Yet, after a time, I found that she had room in 
her heart for me, too. 

I was then, as I had always been, a cripple ; 
a pale, puny lad of fifteen, who could only look 
upon her from a distance, wonder, and keep his 
opinion to himself. 

Yet we are friends ; and what I have here 
set down, when not witnessed by myself, was 
told me by her own lips — lips which I would 
say, if I dared, could not lie. 

I was a lad of fifteen then ; I am — no matter 
how old now. While watching, ever since I 
knew Aldyth, all the events of her life, my own, 
almost without events, has passed calmly, quietly 
by, unmarked by any one great circumstance. 
All my emotions, all my hopes, fears, and 
anxieties, have been for others, not for myself 

Fast bound by my infirmity, knowing from 
childhood that I should never take a man's part 
among men, I had to resign myself to my fate 
as best I could ; and my best was but " indiffer- 

I — 2 
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CHAPTER II. 




THE QUESTION IS PUT. 

HE Sweynsons of FoUyfoot had lived 
for ages upon their estate at Campion, 
in Cumberland. Campion was a bleak, 
barren place from some points of view ; 
a very sweet one from others. The sea washed 
it to the west — a glorious sea. From the great 
cliff called " The Head," you might see Scottish 
hills and the peaks of Man ; or you might watch 
the sun sink, and dye the water with a long,, 
shining, blood-red path. 

Behind were the hoary Cumberland moun-- 
tains — vast, cumbrous, and ancient, swathed in 
mist and fog for the best part of the year — 
fit guardians of their enchanted land of lakes, 
woods, and streams. 

Nestling in sheltered nooks, a little inland 
were some pleasant houses, of which FoUyfoot 
was one of the pleasantest. No one knew why 
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It was so called ; no one asked ; had any one 
done so, the question would have been con- 
sidered foolish, needless, and impertinent. 

The present owner of Follyfoot was Harold 
Sweynson, a young man, not yet four and 
twenty ; its mistress, his sister Aldyth, was just 
twenty-one. At so early an age they had suc- 
ceeded to heavy responsibilities, for they had 
younger brothers and sisters, to whom they had 
to be not only comrades, but father and mother. 
No doubt both felt the difficulty of their position, 
but it was upon Aldyth that the weight of care 
lay most heavily ; it was upon her that the 
greatest anxieties fell. 

Years had passed since their father s death, 
but only three months since their mother's. She 
had been an invalid, but emphatically the ruling 
spirit and mistress of the house, though a very 
gentle and much-loved one. The void left by 
her death sometimes weighed upon her eldest 
daughter almost unbearably. 

One September evening Aldyth sat alone in 
the drawing-room, waiting for Harold to come in 
to dinner. There was a fagged expression upon 
her face, telling of always-present anxiety of 
some kind — not devouring trouble, but cpnstant 
small cares. I may say here that she was a 
fair, tall girl, with frank, darTc gray eyes, bright 
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brown hair (of a chestnut shade), and she held 
herself with upright grace, that had neither stiff- 
ness nor hauteur, and which was yet quite free 
from weakness or indecision. 

Harold's step in the hall was the sound that 
roused her. She looked up with a smile. She 
heard him dash upstairs, five steps at a time, 
and his quick, firm tread in the corridors above. 
His dressing-room door banged, and before long 
those same quick, uncareweighed steps ran down- 
stairs ; the door-handle turned, and he entered. 

He was Aldyth, with a man's brown face, 
short-cropped hair, and moustache. He was 
tall and upright, like her; but his eyes were 
lighter and less steadfast than hers, his smile 
came oftener, and his laugh was more utterly 
joyous and ringing. 

" Been waiting long, Aldyth ?" 

"Only a few minutes. I like it; it is re- 
freshing.'' 

Dinner was announced, and they went to the 
dining-room. Places were laid for four, but 
only these two appeared. 

** Mr. Edmund is not in, sir," observed the 
maid. 

" We will not wait," he answered, in a short, 
quick tone ; and then, turning to Aldyth, he 
asked — 
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*' What has become of Edmund and Esther ?" 

" Esther has gone for a walk with the others, 
and Edmund went out directly after lunch ; I 
have not seen him since, and don't know where 
he is." 

** No business to absent himself in that style," 
said Harold, ladling out the soup, and mut- 
tering something unflattering to the dilatory 
Edmund. 

" Then the girls are out ?" was his next ques- 
tion. 

"Yes; they went with Miss Lestock for a 
walk." 

" Rather late for a walk." 

*' They set off quite early to go over The 
Head. I hope it will not be dark before they 
come back." 

" Perhaps I may go and meet them after 
dinner," graciously observed Harold. 

As the dinner proceeded, he suddenly said, 
pausing in his own meal, " Why Aldyth, you 
are eating nothing." 

'* Oh yes, I am," said she, smiling faintly. 

" Rubbish ! did you get any lunch ?" 

" Yes, indeed." 

" I wish you wouldn't bother and fret your- 
self with things as you do," he added, in an 
impatient tone. He was not atvgr^ m\!5\ \\ec \ 
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he felt sorry for her ; he would have spoken 
tenderly if he had known how to do so without 
awkwardness. 

Aldyth exerted herself ; tried to talk cheer- 
fully, and to divert his attention from herself, in 
the last of which objects she met with very fair 
success. Dinner was nearly over when Aldyth 
(her face lighting up suddenly) called out, 

"There are Edmund and John." 

Harold turned round in his chair and looked 
at the two figures advancing up the lawn to the 
long window. When they were close to it he 
rose, and opened it for them, shook hands with 
John Ferriers, but took no notice of his brother. 
It was not Edmund whose eyes, even before he 
entered the room, sought Aldyth : it was not 
Edmund who made his way quickly to her 
place, took her hand, stooped down, and 
kissed her upturned face. She would scarcely 
have blushed (even so faintly as she did) when 
she met his eyes, if they had been the eyes of a 
brother. The young man who took these 
privileges upon himself was John or Jack 
Ferriers, to whom she was engaged to be 
married — some time. Consequently he took the 
further liberty of drawing up a chair, close to 
hers, and passing his arm over the back of the 
latter. Then he appeared at his ease, and 
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while Harold looked at him and Aldyth with a 
kind of amused pleasure, Edmund still stood by 
the open window, his hands in his pockets, his 
brows knitted, his mouth pursed, his air one of 
entire and utter abstraction. 

Harold broke the silence by asking, " Where 
have you been ?" 

"We have been walking by the sad sea 
waves," answered John Ferriers. 

" You've had dinner, I suppose ?" 

" We have had something to eat at Croft 
Head." 

" Tm going out for a short time," said Harold^ 
unceremoniously, leaving them. 

Still Edmund stood silently meditating. 

" Aldyth, you look tired," said John. 

** I am, a little. I have not been out of doors 
to-day." 

" And that does not suit you. Come now, 
and take a turn in the garden. Edmund and 
I," he added, with ever so slight a degree 
of hesitation, "have been talking some- 
thing over, and we want to consult you about 
it. That's why I have come with him this 
evening." 

Aldyth looked up at him with an inquiring 
rapid glance, and Edmund, who had been roused 
from his abstraction at the soutvd o^ \vv& qt^ti. 
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name, came forward, and said, " Ah ! Harold's 
gone ; then we can speak to Aldyth now." 

" We are going to take a walk in the garden. 
Aldyth has not been out to-day and it looks 
pleasant on the terrace/' 

" Let me go and get a shawl," she answered ; 
^' and I will join you on the terrace." 

The two young men strolled out across the 
grass and upon the terrace, where the delicious, 
balmy western wind came blowing from the 
sea, whose murmur they could hear, though 
itself they could not see. A sea-side sunset was 
setting all the west on fire : it cast long, faint, 
wavering shadows, ghostly and thin, upon the 
ground, and all the windows of the house flashed 
back the rays. 

" This England looks all very well on the 
outside and on such an evening as this,'' said 
Edmund, as if continuing some subject which 
had already been discussed. 

" On the outside, yes." 

" And of course Aldyth, who only knows the 
outside, will wonder why on earth we can see 
any attraction elsewhere," continued Edmund, 
his sombre, joyless face still wearing a look of 
abstraction. 

Turning in their walk, they met her, and 
when they were all three pacing side by side — 
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" Well/' said she, " what is this important 
consultation in which I am to have a 
share ?" 

" A very large share," said John quickly, and 
Edmund interrupted, 

"Aldyth, you know Jack's position and 
mine. You know Harold and his ideas about 
a genteel profession, and elegant, high-bom 
poverty, remembering whose son you are, and 
all that/' 

" Oh, yes T 

"It's very easy for him to preach from such 
a text when he has FoUyfoot and a good income 
of his own ; but if I had FoUyfoot, and wanted 
him to turn parson or lawyer or officer, and 
starve" (with an unpleasant sneer), " or get into 
debt, or curry favour with an heiress and be 
snubbed for his pains, I wonder how he would 
like it. Then here's Jack, very much in the 
same way " 

" No," said Aldyth. 

" But I say, yes. What's the difference ? 
He has not enough to live upon ; he's wasting 
his health and his energy and his best years, 

with no prospect of anything better, till ^" 

Edmund paused as if he did not like to 
proceed. 

" Till my father dies," said Jack, itv ^.ta'aXXi^x- 
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of-fact voice. " Go on, Ned. Put it plainly ; 
all you have said so far is very true." 

" Till his father dies," went on Edmund in 
the same tone of concentrated, but almost noise- 
less energy. " And then he succeeds to what ? — 
An estate of such a. small size and value that to 
vegetate upon it might be practicable, though 
difficult, but to marry upon it would be in^ 
sanity." 

" You may say, to an estate of nothing, for so 
long as Cecily remains unmarried (which will 
probably be a good while, seeing she is now 
nine years old) she would share my home and 
my income, and what is that ?" 

Aldyth's face was very troubled. 

" That is all very unpleasant, Aldyth, but 
true, * true as gospel,' " said her brother, watch- 
ing her narrowly. 

" Well, what does it all lead too ? What is 
it you want to do ?" 

" We want to go to Australia together," said 
Edmund, bringing it out at a blow, " and work 
our way there, where we can be free and un- 
fettered, and. where people do get paid for their 
toil, instead of rotting here." 

Aldyth was perfectly silent. It required no 
consideration on her part for her to be sure that 
now the scheme was confided to her by Edmund, 
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the matter was for him decided. He never 
spoke of anything that he proposed to do until 
he had turned it over and oyer in his mind, and 
resolved to accomplish it. He had made up 
his mind that it was the best thing for him to go 
to Australia, and Aldyth knew he would go, if 
he had to work his passage out. 

" You don't say anything," he observed, at 
last. 

*' It is so sudden. Go to Australia ! Oh, and 
how long would it be before you came back ?" 

Edmund laughed his rare, short, unpleasant 
laugh. 

" How long ! Once let me get there, and 
you will not catch me coming back very soon. 
I should settle there, and if Jack means to do 
any good, so would he." 

'* Live there ! stay there !" Her heart said, 
*' What is to become of me ?" but she put her- 
self aside, and waited. 

" And," continued Edmund, " after a few 
years, Aldyth, Jack would have made a home, 
such a home as it would take the best part of 
his life to make in England. I am supposing 
that we shall be moderately successful. He 
would come home when he was ready, you 
could be married, and return with him, and be 
happy." 
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Seeing that she was going to speak, he 
added, raising his hand— 

** Now, wait a moment ; hear the other side. 
Suppose we don't go — suppose, we'll say, that 
Ferriers doesn't go. What is he to do in 
England without capital, and without the know- 
ledge requisite for any profession ? He is just 
fitted for Australia, because he has lived at a 
farm, and knows all about the things connected 
with farming. But — say he stays — you wait, 
and wait, goodness knows how many years, and 
then you have the prospect before you of wait- 
ing for as many more. You may say, and 
think, that you could wait fifty years for each 
other, but I say that's all bosh. And suppose 
Harold marries ; he will never hear of your 
living elsewhere than with him, and you will 
have to put up with seeing another woman in 
your' place, without any chance of another place 
for yourself to go to." 

Having said his say, Edmund closed his lips. 
He knew that further talk would be only 
wasted breath. He had stated the case in its 
bare and literal truth, and no doubt it looked to 
Aldyth very ugly indeed. Perhaps her feelings 
were lacerated ; but what of that ? If feelings 
were considered, the business of the world would 
come to an end. For himself he intended to go 
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to Australia in any case. It would be much more 
convenient to go with the approval of Aldyth 
and Harold, and with his extremely modest 
younger son's portion to help him on ; also to 
take with him John Ferriers, whose practical 
knowledge of farming was greater than his own, 
and who would be a valuable co-operator in his 
schemes. But, if the consent were withheld 
(he was only twenty), he would go without, and 
work alone. Aldyth, of course, was upset, 
and everything appeared strange and disjointed 
to her. So it is when one has toothache very 
badly ; she must accustom herself to the new 
idea. 

Meanwhile he would leave them. Lovers, 
whom he regarded as a curious variety of 
idiot, always wanted to discuss their affairs 
alone ; with gracious consideration, therefore, 
he remarked : — 

" And now I dare say you and John would 
like to talk it over ; V\\ go in." 

This he did, taking from the library shelves 
various books relating to Australia in particular, 
and to emigration in general. Armed with 
these, he retired to his bedroom, and studied 
them until far into the night, for he did not go 
downstairs again. 

John and Aldyth, then, were lett sXoxv^ \.o 

VOL. L a 
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discuss the new problem which had presented 
itself to them ; to find their way out of the first 
complication which had occurred in either of 
their lives. 

When we consider what Mr. Buckle tells us 
in his " History of Civilization in England," 
that the averages of crime, of murders, of sui- 
cides, of letters sent unstamped or without ad- 
dress, are, year after year, of startlingly regular 
amount, and that, despite the wildest exertions 
on the part of philanthropists and other well- 
meaning persons against this immutable tide of 
sin and of carelessness, it will recur every year 
with variations so small as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible — when we consider this, and reflect 
that probably the statistics of young persons 
whose marriages are prevented or deferred by 
circumstances over which they have no control, 
would, if we knew them, be as even and regular 
as those of murders and unstamped letters, how 
foolish it seems for the said young persons to 
struggle and groan, and lament their hard fate, 
and chafe against their lot — as if that did any 
good. Why cannot they be made to see 
that they are only individuals among . so many 
thousands, and that to fight against Circum- 
stance as they do, only wastes the tissues 
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of brain and body, and is of no use in the 
world ? 

Yet they will persist in this foolish rebellion ; 
and all one can say about it is, that even the 
gods, according to mythology, were sometimes 
galled by adverse circumstances ; that (to 
-descend to the lowest scale) we may pretty 
safely assume that " the worm, our busy 
brother/' frets, after his fashion, when things 
do not go well with him ; that perhaps we need 
not be much surprised to find John Ferriers 
and Aldyth Sweynson no more philosophic than 
other people ; as much concerned about their 
affairs, and as much distressed by their adverse 
surroundings, as if the fate of England had 
been at stake. 

" How long have you and Edmund been 
thinking of this, John ?" 

" I have not thought of it very long ; but I 
don't know anything about Ned ; he is not one 
to talk about things until he has made up 
pretty well/' 

*' And you really think there is nothing else 
for it ?" 

" Well, I don't see anything else ; you see it 
is not as if I had been brought up to anything. 
I don't blame my father for an instant ; when 
he decided to keep me at home, K^ tVvoM^\.V^ 

1 — 2 
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had plenty for both himself and me, if not a 
large fortune ; but you know the losses he has 
had. He never utters a word of complaint^ 
but I don't choose to live upon him now as [ 
have done before." 

I am sure you are quite right, dear." 
It is so difficult, in England, for a man in 
my position to gain more than the barest living,, 
while, if we go to Australia, I have an open 
field before me ; the life would be what I like, 
and the work of a kind with which I am ac-r 
quainted." 

** But you want to have my opinion as 
well?" 

" I do. I would not like to do anything 
without your full consent and blessing, Aldyth. 
You know what I think of your judgment, and 
what trust I put in you. Ned thinks the same." 
(Aldyth smiled and shook her head.) "He 
said he would sooner take your opinion than 
that of any one he knew." 

" But you must give me some time to think 
of it, John — say till to-morrow. Then I will' 
tell you my ideas upon the subject." 

" Willingly ; but I think you will see that 
what we propose will be for the best." 

" Nay, no one can say that it will be for the 
best We must act according to our light,: 
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or darkness. I am sure I will not let myself 
stand in your way if I can help." 

"My darling!" he exclaimed, turning quickly 
and impulsively towards her, " I know you are 
the most unselfish, generous girl that ever 
lived. And if I stay in England I must wait 
for you so long !" 

• I have an idea that Aldyth made up her 
mind then and there as to what she would do. 
She says that she was not conscious of doing 
so, but she felt a solemn certainty that John 
Ferriers would go to Australia ere long. 

They stood at the end of the terrace. The 
sun had gone down, but the heavens were yet 
red with the glory of his departure. They 
were silent, of course. We do not make such 
sacrifices as they proposed with smiles and 
babbling voices ; their hearts were too sad and 
foreboding for laughter, and their tongues too 
heavy for talk. 

So they walked about the terrace in silence. 
To Aldyth it was a deep pleasure to lean upon 
that strong arm, and to taste that balmy air. 
For the moment cares and responsibilities were 
laid aside ; till to-morrow she needed not to 
think of any dark or serious thing. 

Thus they had been pacing up and down for 
some little time, when voices becaitv^ ^xjlSS^'^^ 
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Striking upon the silence and hush of the 
evening, yet subdued by the intervening trees. 

" The girls and Miss Lestock/' said Aldyth^ 
as she heard these sounds. " It is too late ; they 
should not have been so long." 

The governess and three girls advanced fromi 
a side walk. The girls were Aldyth's three 
sisters, Esther, Caroline, and Emma. 

The latter, a child of eight or nine, looked 
tired and fretful ; she came up to Aldyth, and 
said in a complaining voice, " They went such a 
long way, and Harold walks so fast." 

" Harold ?" said Aldyth, forgetting what he 
had said at dinner. 

" Yes," answered Caroline, the second one, in 
a quick, decided, cold voice ; " Harold met us 
when we were on the Head, and he took us 
ever so much farther, down to the Blue Bay, 
because he said there were lovely anemones 
there, and they were bits of seaweed when we 
got there. Then we had to come home by the 
sands, and as the tide was up we were stumbling 
over the shingle the whole way. Such stu- 
pidity! I wish Harold would mind his own 
business !" 

" Be good enough to mind yours," said Aldyth^ 
with a furtive smile, as she saw John's amused 
look at the recital. " Go indoors," she added ; 
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**it is your bed-time. Miss Lestock, please to 
take Emmy in, and let nurse put her to bed." 

Aldyth spoke rather distantly to the gover- 
ness, a pretty, but inane-looking girl of one or 
two and twenty. She and the two younger 
girls turned to go in, and Aldyth, taking Esther's 
hand, said, 

" Are you too tired to take a turn with us, 
Esther ?'' 

** Oh no,'' answered she, passing her arm 
through Aldyth's. 

She was a tall, dark, shadowy-looking girl of 
seventeen, who spoke little, and was considered 
by such discerning persons as her brother 
Harold, to be a child, no one seeming to consider 
that they who speak little may think much. She 
was not understood at home (though she never 
felt any grief at that fact, if, indeed, she knew 
it). Of higher intellect, more subtle spirit, pro- 
founder mind than any of the others, shle had yet 
lived so secluded a life, had seen so little (while 
reading a very great deal), that it was not sur- 
prising that both Aldyth and Harold should 
look upon her as a child. It was only one out 
of the thousands of instances, of a character 
being least comprehended by those nearest to 
it, unstudied because it never struck any one 
that there might be points in it worth studying. 
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In a short time Aldyth proposed to go in, 
but John said it was already late ; he must go 
home, so he took his leave of the sisters, who 
then went into the house. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE QUESTION IS ANSWERED. 

[LDYTH, when she went to her room 
that night, had for her companion the 
feeling that before to-morrow she must 
decide whether she would consent to 
her brother's and her lover's departure, send 
them out with her good wishes, and follow them 
with her prayers, in their struggle to gain in 
distant Australia that which they could not in 
England ; or whether she would oppose them, 
see them go (she felt that their going was as 
certain as if it had been ordained from the 
foundation of the world), and so estrange her- 
self from them, and part in anger and strife. 

She did not go to bed for a long time, but sat 
still and silent by the table, upon which stood 
her lamp, — sat in painful and anxious mental 
deliberation. She believed in John Ferriers — 
in his energy, his talents, his truth, hvs ^xoVy^X:^ > 
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his fate. She was sure that if he went to 
AustraHa all would turn out as Edmund prophe- 
sied; John would rapidly make his fortune, 
would come home and claim her, and carry her 
away with him to a life full of new hopes and 
fresh scenes. 

Then she reflected : '* The women in old times 
did not wait until the home was made, and then 
step into its ease and comfort, and accept the 
hardly-won treasure so ; no, they shared the 
difficulty and fatigue ; they cheered their hus- 
bands on, and no hardship overcame them. 
And I could do that for John. I know I could 
do it, and be happy through it all, knowing that 
it was for him and his good. To go with 
him ! Oh, if I could ! It is very hard !" 

It was hard, but tolerably distinct ; one phase 
of the old, yet ever new problem, " Love and 
Duty." Love called to her to follow the loved 
one to the world's end, to be with him through 
all. Duty — " stern daughter of the voice of 
God" — ^bade her stay at home, and fulfil her 
mission there. She felt that she was not free. 
She knew that at the faintest whisper from her 
John would make her his wife, take her with 
him, and thank her with passionate delight for 
trusting him so much. On the other hand, 
something said, low but distinctly to her hearty 
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** You must put that idea aside ; your place is 
not to do what you like, but what you ought^ 
and you know what that is." 

The struggle was great, the sacrifice was 
cruel ; but she did not hesitate much after the 
thing had become clear to her mind. She would 
not have been human had she never hesitated 
at all. But she could do more than let him go — 
she could let him go free. A long separation, 
he tied to her all the time, might not be for his 
benefit. She would set it all before him, and 
give him his choice. On this point, however, 
her heart foretold his answer without much fore- 
boding or doubt. 

In the morning, when they met at breakfast,. 
Edmund's deep eyes sought her face for an 
instant, but he could read nothing there; he 
could only see by her pale face and heavy eyes 
that she had kept a long and anxious vigil. So 
far, so good ; she had given her attention to his 
affair ; but, thought Edmund, contemptuously, 
who can answer for the fads and crotchets that 
girls take into their heads ? 

After breakfast Harold read prayers in aft 
expeditious manner. He did not attach any 
particular meaning to the ceremony, but it was 
an institution common in many respectable 
families ; what was more to the povtvt, \\. ^^s^ ^w^ 
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institution at Folly foot, and had been for gene- 
rations — ergo, it was good. A day begun 
without the reading of prayers, and a breakfast 
without dry toast, would both have produced in 
his mind a mild sensation of something wanting 
and incomplete. 

For a moment Edmund and Aldyth found 
themselves alone, and he asked her if she had 
come to a decision upon the subject they had 
discussed last night. 

" Yes, but I don't want to talk about it till 
John comes this evening." 

** Very well ; you are quite right," he replied, 
in his usual even, passionless tone, as he put on 
his hat and went to have his usual reading with 
the rector. He often sneered to himself about 
the folly of learning Latin and Greek, but that 
made no difference ; he did not shirk his tasks — 
he did the required amount with care and dili- 
gence, if not with love. The rector commended 
him, praised his talent, and urged him to enter 
the Church, at which advice the silent lad's lips 
would relax into his own quiet, cynical smile, 
while he would occasionally reply, *' I'll think 
about it." 

They met again at lunch, and Aldyth's 
attention was drawn to Emma, who declined to 
eat, and looked pale and languid. Aldyth 
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asked what was the matter, and Caroline, ever 
ready to answer for others, remarked, with a 
supercilious look around, " Consequence of last 
night; she has not been a bit well since. I 
said at the time that it was quite too far for 
her." 

" She is fretful, and not good to-day," said 
Miss Lestock, in a tone of some displeasure. 

" Then she is not well," was Aldyth's cold 
reply, " Children are not fretful and ill-tempered 
unless something ails them. She must have a 
holiday this afternoon." 

Miss Lestock looked extremely sulky, and 
Harold sat for some time in silence, with ele- 
vated brows. When he spoke it was in the 
tone of a person who is resolved to change the 
subject. 

" They say that Hoarstones is to be inhabited 
again." 

" Is it ?" said Aldyth. " Then Mr. Darwin 
is coming home '?" 

" I believe he is. He has only stayed on 
account of his brother's health ; but now they 
find nothing can make a man of him, so they 
are coming to England.'' 

"I had almost forgotten he had a brother," 
said Esther. 

*'Oh! yes; a cripple, I believe — a ^oot^ 
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puny, useless creature, who can never be any- 
thing but a burden to his friends." 

" Oh, Harold !" remonstrated Aldyth ; for he 
spoke with contempt. 

*' How old is he — this cripple ?" demanded 
Caroline. 

" How should I know ? I suppose he is a 
lad. He was a puling, sickly child when they 
went away five years ago — five, or is it six ? 
Time flies." 

" Mr. Darwin is very rich, is not he ?" asked 
Miss Lestock, addressing the company generally, 
with a slight lisp, and in a rather affected voice. 

"Ye — es," replied Harold; "he has a good 
estate, but from all I know of him, a crack- 
brained kind of fellow. He can't think much 
of his money." 

"Why?" asked Esther. 

" Oh ! I heard some one say that he was 
against the law of primogeniture, and that he 
had been heard defending trade-unions, saying 
they oughtn't to be put down by law ! What 
can you expect from such insane notions ?" 

The company received this oracular sentence, 
with a variety of expression. Aldyth had, 
apparently, not heard it, for she went out of the 
room, taking Emma with her. Edmund drew 
down the corners of his mouth very slightly, 
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and studied the pattern of his plate. Miss Les- 
tock's eyes grew large, and she maintained an 
awed, reverential silence. Esther looked quietly 
at Edmund ; and Caroline said, in a tone of 
rapture — 

"What an excellent heart he must have, 
Harold!" 



Aldyth and Emma drove that afternoon 
through pleasant lanes, and along roads whose 
sides were protected by low, rough stone walls, 
in the chinks and crannies of which blossomed 
heather which was now beginning to fade. In 
the summer the banks had been gay with roses, 
and with the vivid berries of the wild strawberry. 
In lanes and on roads alike was scattered some 
of the glamour of lakeland, while each turn 
showed the giant gray hills and long, rugged 
fells in new and ever strange lights. 

Aldyth drove on dreamily and in silence. 
Those lonely and homely roads and lanes had 
always been for her full of a deep, joyful life ; 
they had their enchantments and their memo- 
ries. 

Though she was thinking a good deal about 
the hardness of her evening's task, the quiet, 
the calm, and the peace did het ^ood. SVv^ 
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loved, when she wanted smoothing down, ta 
seek the lanes or the sea-shore — she seldom 
failed to find there what she sought 

Edmund was present at dinner that evening ; 
no fear of his being late or absent when some- 
thing concerning himself was to be discussed. 
After dinner he and Aldyth went to the library 
and waited for John Ferriers. He was not late. 
Aldyth began — 

" I have been considering about what you 
told me last night/' 

"Yes,'' said John. 

Edmund never wasted words. 

" And I have made up my mind that, so far 
as it is possible for us to judge, what you pro- 
pose is the best, so I shall use any influence I 
may have with Harold to help you.'* 

** Oh ! Aldyth, how generous you are !" ex- 
claimed John ; and Edmund's voice was heard^ 
cold and matter-of-fact, giving a thorough wet 
blanket to all effusive remarks. 

" Thank you, Aldyth ; you have so much 
more sense than most girls, that I was sure 
you would see this in the right light.'' 

You see Edmund was very just : he was sure 
that Aldyth's feelings — whatever those curious 
things might be — had been severely tried, and 
it was only fair to thank her, because, if she had 
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elected to oppose them, they might have been 
put to great inconvenience. 

"Very well/' said Aldyth. "Your detailed 
plans we will talk about another time ; mean- 
while I want to say something to John, if you 
don't mind leaving us for a time." 

"Not in the least," said he, politely, going 
out of the room. 

" John," said Aldyth, beginning at once, 
" don't you think that when a man goes abroad, 
as you think of doing, to carve his own way, he 
should be free as air, if possible, to do what is best 
for himself ; he should have nothing to trammel 
him or hold him down, if it can be helped ?" 

" Very true ; and that is my case. I have 
nothing to hold me down, but a great deal to 
help me. It is not as if I had absolutely nothing 
to start upon. I shall have a hundred or two ; 
and if anything were to happen to my father, 
all he left would go to Cecily. I mean to have 
it arranged so before I leave, and I know that 
you would treat her as another sister." 

" Of course ; but when you say you are not 
tied down, you forget that we are engaged." 

He looked at her inquiringly, as if puzzled to 
guess what that had to do with it. 

" Many things might happen," she went on : 
"we never know what may take place, ^xvd >Jl 

VOL. I. 'K 
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might so turn out that our engagement might 
be a great disadvantage to you. John, I think 
you ought to be free." 

He stared at her for a brief moment in 
blank, unbelieving amaze, then burst forth — 

"And you think that would be freedom! 
When your own lips tell me you no longer love 
me, then I'll set you free — never before— never 
of my own will !" 

Passionate words, spoken in passionate tones. 
No doubt he was in earnest He took her in 
his arms almost roughly, forgetting in his indig- 
nation to be gentle. 

" Dearest John !" she said, her eyes full of 
joyful tears. 

How he did love her, to be sure ! 

" Unless," said he suddenly, " you want to get 
rid of me ?" 

" Oh r 

" Rather than release you, I would make you 
marry me and go out with me, lest you should 
have a return of this wild idea." 

" Ah, if that, could only be ! It is utterly im- 
possible. To help you in all your toils and 
difficulties would content me entirely. But we 
must not think of that." 

" Promise to say no more about * freedom ' 
and ' giving up.' " 
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" I wonder what Harold will say/' said she, 
reflectively. 

" Harold has nothing to do with it." 

** I have an idea that you would be better 
quite free." 

" If you do set me quite free," he answered, 
bitterly, ** you shall hear no more of me. I 
would not give twopence for life without you. 
No, ' trust me in all or not at all.* If you throw 
me over, I shall go to the bad. I shall not even 
try to keep square." 

The vague awfulness of the threat served his 
purpose. 

"How dreadfully you talk ! If you would 
only take a day to consider, as I did !" 

" / have no need of an hour's consideration," 
he replied, this time with a tinge of displeasure 
in his tone. " If I were to think for weeks 
about it, I should remain in the same mind. 
But as I said, if you want to get rid of me " 

She turned away, too much wounded to 
speak ; and there was a long, uncomfortable 
silence. Aldyth was bitterly blaming her- 
self for having approached the subject at all, 
and John's mind was shaken with suspicion, 
anger, and vague jealousy. But she was too 
dear to be parted with in that fashion : he re- 
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minded himself of the sacrifice she had already- 
made, and said at last, in a low tone, 

" You do not really wish us to be free,. 
Aldyth. It is your over-anxiety that makes 
you see things in a wrong light. Only tell me 
so and I shall be content. Say you love me as 
you always did, and I shall never doubt you 
again." 

'* Can you think I ever loved you one grain 
less ?" she asked, looking at him with quivering 
lips. 

"You see, Aldyth, it would be too dear a 
price for us to pay. / cannot do it, and I 
don't believe" (looking at her with a smile of 
tender conviction) " that you can either." 

'* No, I do not believe I can." 

** Then come, kiss and be friends," said he.. 
" We cannot afford to quarrel now." 

And somehow, Aldyth felt very thankful 
that he would none of her proffered sacrifice. 

" Do you think Harold will oppose the 
plan ?" asked John. 

" I hope not. I will talk to him about it." 

" Ned will go, whether Harold likes it or 
not." 

" Yes, he will go — John, don't let him lead 
you to do anything that is not fair and kind.. 
He is so hard ; he has so little sympathy." 
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" Ned leading me ! That's good ! It is more 
likely to be the other way, Aldyth." 

Aldyth shook her head gently. " I have 
studied Edmund ever since I had sense enough 
to study anything, and though he is my own 
brother, and it pains me to say it, he has a hard 
heart." 

** Oh, he's a close kind of fellow, and very 
practical. No romance about him. That's all, 
I think." 

She did not contradict him, but she felt in 
her secret mind that where John was wax 
Edmund was adamant. 

At that moment Harold walked in, looking 
anxiously to see who was there, for it was 
dark. 

When, in the gray twilight, he had found out 
who were there, he said, good-humouredly — 

" You two mooning, as usual." 

" Never shout till you are out of the wood," 
said John, seriously. 

Harold laughed, and there was a trifle of 
constraint in his laugh. 

" Let us go to the drawing-room," said 
Aldyth, leading the way. 

It was dark there, also, and Esther was by her- 
self in the gloom. She shook hands with John 
Ferriers and received the brotherly kiss with 
which he honoured her, in a smgviVaxVj \xxv^ 
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responsive manner. It seemed from her ex- 
pression (or non-expression) that he might as 
well have kissed the marble Clytie on the table 
behind him. 

" Where is Carrie ?" he asked. 

** She is not to come into the drawing-room 
this evening/' answered Esther, in an inde- 
scribable tone. 

" Why ?" asked Aldyth, quickly. 

" Because she was impertinent to Miss 
Lestock/' replied Esther, in her slow, low voice ; 
*' very impertinent she certainly was. And Miss 
Lestock is not a person who can afford to • pass 
impertinence by as if it were of no conse- 
quence." 

" Indeed," said John, who had given the 
dialogue his best attention. " How do you 
make that out, Esther ?" 

" I don't make it out at all. I know it 
Once let ; her pass over an impertinent remark 
or action, though done in the hottest temper, 
and her influence — I mean her authority — no I 
mean her " 

" You mean that it is not authority or in- 
fluence intrinsic, but the form and semblance of 
authority which requires to be kept up by 
repeated proofs and examples." 

" Yes, that is what I mean." 
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** Well, Aldyth/' said John, with an amused 
smile, " I should say that if that is your sister's 
idea of their governess, the sooner you find 
another the better/' 

" And I should say/' remarked Harold with 
dignity, " that to let a child discuss her gover- 
ness at all is most improper, and most injurious 
to order and authority." 



CHAPTER IV. 



HAROLD IS OVERRULED. 




ISS LESTOCK, the governess at Folly- 
foot, had not been there long. She 
had been engaged by Mrs. Sweynson 
some three months previous to her 
death. Even in the short interval between Miss 
Lestock's arrival and Mrs. Sweynson's death, 
the latter had seen that the governess was not 
a capable one. She had .told Aldyth what she 
thought of Miss Lestock, but had added inci- 
dentally, that she would wish to give her a fair 
trial, and it was in consequence of her mother s 
wish that Aldyth had allowed Miss Lestock to 
remain so long. The young lady was supposed 
to teach " English," which luckily means a good 
deal more now than it once did — German, 
French, music, and the rudiments of Latin. 
Let it not be supposed that she was one of those 
drudges who are expected to teach everything 
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and receive next to nothing. The Sweyn- 
sons desired an accomplished governess, but 
they were willing to pay her liberally for what 
she taught. Miss Lestock was well paid, and 
Aldyth was justified in her dissatisfaction. 
Esther, with an intellect beside which that of 
her governess dwindled to puerility, was also 
intensely disgusted with that lady, and sighed 
for something wider and more satisfying. 
Caroline openly scoffed at her preceptress, and 
was little loved by that young person. 

But Harold was his sisters' guardian, and 
the true arbiter of their fate in this aspect of 
their lives. His opinion upon woman's sphere 
came into play on this point, and his opinion 
naturally was, that a woman who could read, 
write, and spell correctly, and play the piano, 
had fulfilled her whole duty in the educational 
line. He resented blues and literary women, 
even clever women, as a kind of personal insult ; 
and not only thought, but was as positive as 
only an ignorant man can be, that the female 
sphere is to give pleasure to man, and lighten 
his more solid cares and responsibilities. 

Edmund's attention had never been called to 
the subject ; if it had, his conclusions as to 
woman's mission would probably have been 
similar to Harold's, though from AaSsx^^nX. 
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reasons. He would have said, laying it down 
as a general proposition, from which no rational 
being — i.e. no man — could dissent, that woman 
has no reasoning faculties ; cannot think, can 
only feel, and that the more ignorant she is 
kept, the less harm she will do, and the less 
likely she will be to interfere with the privi- 
leges of man. Edmund could perfectly well 
tolerate ignorance in a woman, as her normal 
condition, but an assumption of knowledge with- 
out due foundation, called forth his very bit- 
terest sneer. 

The " rudiments of Latin " was the rock 
ahead, on which Miss Lestock's scholastic boat 
came to grief. The crash came one day at 
lunch, very soon after the last interview between 
John and Aldyth. 

They were at table, and upon the table was 
a dish of magnum-bonum plums; of which 
Harold invited Miss Lestock to partake, push- 
ing the dish in her direction. She made some 
almost inaudible answer, for she had the bad 
habit of mumbling, except when she was angry* 
Caroline passed the dish back again. 

" I thought you said you would have some ?'^ 
said Harold. 

** No ; I declined, thanks," and the lady 
smiled sweetly and mildly. 
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" Decline magnuni-bonum, Carrie ?" said Ed- 
mund, fixing his eyes upon her. 

" Not on any account," she answered, helping 
herself to some of the plums. 

" I don't believe you can," said he in a 
mocking voice, particularly galling to Caroline. 

" Indeed, I should hope I could ! Tm in 
Caesar, and don't find him either great or 
good." 

" In Caesar !" ejaculated he, lifting his hands 
and eyes in apparent amaze, and gazing ad- 
miringly at her. " Esther, my young . friend, 
how far upon the path of classical literature 
have you advanced ?" 

" Not quite so far as Caroline," (with a pe- 
culiar smile). 

" Behind your younger sister ! I fear your 
parts are not bright." 

The queer, sarcatstic little smile still curled 
Esther's lips, but she was silent. 

*' I do not believe you can decline magnum- 
bonum, Carrie," persisted Edmund. 

Thus goaded, the young lady shrugged her 
shoulders, and spoke rapidly and glibly : — 

" Magnum bonum, magni boni, magnis bonis." 

" Oh," said Edmund, shaking his head, and 
fixing his great, solemn eyes upon her, "you 
really ought not, you know'' 
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"/ dono," retorted Caroline, curtly and 
sullenly. 

" Not * dono/ " remarked her tormentor 
blandly, " it's ' bono/ " 

" Magno bono ; oh, yes, second declension, 
magnum bonum, magnus bonus." 

" Neuter, my dear child, neuter," amended 
Miss Lestock, who had got very red during the 
discussion. 

" Neuter, well ?" 

" Ends in * um,' " said Edmund, smiling 
amiably. 

"Oh, well, I can't bother with it, I don't 
know it. I don't know any of them, except 
nubes," (she called it " nubs "). 

A burst of laughter from Edmund, Esther, 
and Harold greeted the news. 

" Nubs, a cloud," continued Caroline ; ** and 
if one has to decline everything upon the 
table—" 

" One would be in nubbibusl^ said Edmund 
cheerfully. 

Aldyth had sat in silent displeasure through- 
out this scene ; Miss Lestock knew it, and felt 
her affection for Caroline dwindle to a low ebb. 

"If," argued Aldyth to herself, "she puts 
Carrie into Caesar before she knows the second 
declension, what must the construing of the 
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Caesar be ? And what is she doing with her 
in French, and German, and music ?" 

Upon two or three points she could enlighten 
herself, for in a few days Miss Lestock went 
home for her Michaelmas holidays, and during 
her absence, Aldyth got Edmund to examine 
Caroline and Emma in geography, grammar, 
history, and a few other things. 

Strange facts came out during that catechism. 
Caroline had bravely urged her way along the 
thorny path of knowledge, attacking Caesar, 
before she could conjugate sum^ plunging into 
decimals (how Edmund grinned at the idea of 
Miss Lestock teaching decimals) before she 
had the remotest idea of what a fraction meant 

Esther, with praiseworthy perseverance, had 
toiled on, but lately she had had to toil by her 
own light Miss Lestock was not to blame for 
the manner in which she had taught her pupils. 
She could not teach well what she knew very 
ill, and so said Edmund in his cold impartial 
way. But, thought Aldyth, she was to blame 
for professing to know what she did not know. 

Caroline's " History" was singular; she knew 
the stories of Alfred and the burnt cakes, 
Canute and his priggish conduct by the sea- 
shore, Godwin who fell choked with his own 
lie (?), and of Harold, his son, who swore upon 
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the bones of all the saints to deliver over Eng- 
land to Norman William. Any other doubtful 
if catching story, she could repeat in detail, but 
of English History she knew simply nothing. 

"You are as ignorant as a polar bear, my 
sister," said Edmund, calmly. 

" Then Miss Lestock is the Polarest," re- 
torted Caroline. Very similar discoveries were 
made in the regions of grammar and geography. 
Aldyth herself conducted the musical inquiry, 
with about the same results. With a mental 
groan she beheld it all, and pronounced it very 
evil. 

She decided to tell Harold at once, and make 
him consent to her writing to Miss Lestock, to 
give her three months* notice. The following 
evening, therefore, she commenced the attack 
by saying : — 

" Harold, what did you think of that affair 
about the Latin, at lunch the other day ?" 

" I thought it very ill-judged to be dragging 
in lessons in play-hours," said he, feeling that 
his short but able remark had effectually dis- 
posed of the subject. 

" Well," said Aldyth, desperately, for she had 
an instinct that Harold would be angry, " to 
tell you the truth, I was not sorry that it hap- 
pened, for I have been dissatisfied with Miss 
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Lestock for some time. She is not a competent 
governess." 

" Competent governess !*' he repeated, rous- 
ing himself to sit up and stare with manly- 
wonder at his sister. ** She's a lady ; you can 
find no fault with her manners ; she's pleasant 
in the house, and never makes rows with the 
girls : what more can you want ?" 

** A good deal more. She may be all you 
have said, and yet not be a good governess — 
she is not a good governess. Yesterday I got 
Edmund to examine Caroline and Emma in 
various things, essential things. They are 
dreadfully ignorant, and Miss Lestock will 
never make them a bit wiser." 

"Well, I think you and he did a very 
underhand, sneaking thing, to steal in when 
her back was turned, and find out all the 
defects you could lay hold upon. It was not 
honourable." 

'^ Harold r 

Harold looked up in some amaze at the tone. 
He could only remember about two occasions 
before, on which Aldyth had spoken his name 
so, and he was proportionately startled. 

" Well," said he, sulkily, after a short silence. 

" If I thought you meant what you said, just 
then, I should be more unhappy than I could 
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tell you," said she, quietly, for even then she 
had almost learned to govern her tongue. 

** You know perfectly well," she went on, 
'* that I did so because I wish the girls to be 
educated properly. My mother never would 
have allowed them to be left to Miss Lestock. 
They have not the least respect for her, or fear 
of her ; they will soon set her at nought entirely. 
They are quickly forgetting, under her * teach- 
ing,' all they learnt from Miss Wynne." 

Harold frowned, and began to whistie very 
softly, as other young men occasionally do, 
when they have to undertake that painful and 
difficult process, known as " thinking." Pro- 
bably he would have agreed with Mr. TuUiver, 
had he ever made that gentleman's acquaintance, 
that " talkin's puzzlin' work." 

At last he said impatiently : — 

" Hang it all !" Then; after a pause, ** Sup- 
pose you did send Miss Lestock away, what 
then ?" 

** I would engage another governess, a great 
deal older, who knows what she is about, and 
could make Caroline obey her. You know we 
must either do that, or send Carrie and Emma 
to school, and I don't want to do that ; our 
mother was so opposed to it ; I should feel as 
if I were defying her." 
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" How you talk V said Harold, uneasily. He 
could not understand these allusions to dead 
folk, and disapproved of them. He also began 
to wonder, dimly, what people felt like, who 
could talk in that fashion ; who could use long 
words, and string them together so easily. No 
doubt, such a gift was essential to a "competent 
governess/' and if so, Miss Lestock was not a 
competent governess, for her language was as 
simple as possible, artless, in fact. What a 
poetical name — Lucy ! So soft and womanly ! 
So she was not good enough to teach his sisters, 
did not know enough. Well, strong-minded 
blue- dragons were, no doubt, the proper people 
to take in hand such subjects as Miss Caroline 
Sweynson. 

Other conjectures and reflections floated 
hazily through his mind. He did not agree 
with Aldyth, that it was desirable for Lucy to 
go away ; but a woman must know more about 
these things than he did, he was ready enough 
to own that. It was very disagreeable of 
Aldyth, not to take as a sister to Miss Lestock. 
There was no accounting for women's fancies. 
As for Lucy, if she were not governess, she 

might be An abrupt pause in the thoughts, 

likewise in the whistling ; apparently Harold's 
meditations had reached a point at which all 

VOL. I. 4 
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distinct reasoning ceased, tangible thought came 
to an end, and only a vague something re- 
mained for contemplation. From this height 
he presently came down with a low whistle, 
saying slowly, and with frequent pauses : — 

" I can only say, that I don't understand 
girls, or girls' fancies ; but I can see you are set 
against Miss Lestock, and have taken notions 
about the girls' education. So, as there will be 
nothing but rows if she stays, perhaps the best 
way will be — to let her go." 

" I think so, Harold," said' Aldyth, forced to 
say something, but not daring to display any 
elation. She, however, extracted from him. 
permission to write at once to Miss Lestock. 
He said indifferently, and rather impatiently : — 

** Oh, yes ; if it has to be done, better do it 
at once," and walked out of the room. 

With a relieved heart, Aldyth immediately 
composed a letter to Miss Lestock, in which 
she let down that young lady as easily as she 
could, offering to help her in looking for another 
situation, and gently, but unmistakably giving 
her a quarter's notice. 

Two days later came an answer from Miss 
Lestock, injured, virtuous, and submissive. 
She was sorry she had not given satisfaction. 
She hoped the next governess might have more 
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success with dear Esther, and Caroline, and 
Emma, who were not easy or docile pupils, she 
was sorry to say. Finally if Miss Sweynson 
had no objection, she would leave at once ; her 
return would only complicate matters, and might 
make misunderstandings (than which nothing 
could grieve her more). Hoping for an affir- 
mative answer, she remained Miss Sweynson's 
very sincere L. Lestock. 

Caroline uttered a wild whoop of triumph 
when the contents of that epistle were made 
known to her, incautiously asserting that they 
were rid of Miss Lestock, and she should at 
once write to Bob, telling him so. 

Esther listened with gravity, and said, " I 
would not make such a noise just yet." 

" Why ? What do you mean ?" 

" There are worse things than governesses.' 

" Indeed ! As Lucy says when she's in a 
rage, * I have yet to learn ' what these things 
are." 

" You do not know very much." 

But Miss Lestock and her concerns soon 
occupied only a secondary and dim position in 
Aldyth's mind. The plan of John and Edmund 
to emigrate, took up most of her thoughts. 
Edmund wanted her to speak' to Harold about 
it soon, saying, " I don't think you will find it 

4—^ 
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such a difficult matter either. Harold has 
changed his mind upon a good many subjects 
lately, and I don't believe he will object in the 
least to letting us go, after the first shock. 
Break it gently to him, or it may be too much 
for his mind," finished Edmund, with his 
favourite sneer, which always sent an un~ 
pleasant sensation throughout Aldyth's nerves. 
Soon, however, she said to Harold, 
" Harold, what do you think Edmund is fit 

for r 

" A parson, or if not, he ought to be, for 
that's his best look-out." 

" But a clergyman has a very struggling 
time of it generally, and you have no living to 
give. 

" No ; he must rise by his own merits," said 
Harold, serenely. 

Men in an easy position can often contem- 
plate the struggles of those worse off than 
themselves, with a calmness that is astonishing^ 
— to the worse off ones. 

" I do not think he will ever enter the church," 
said Aldyth. 

" So much the worse for him, unless he has 
found out how to live upon the interest of a. 
thousand pounds." 

" I do not suppose he has found out any suck 
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thing, and don't you think the money might be 
very much better used than in doing nothing, or 
being spent at Oxford ?" 

" Mention a few ways, and Til tell you what 
I think of them." 

" There is trade." 

" Trade ! What are you talking about ? I'll 
never consent to his going into trade." 

" Well, there is emigration." 

" Of course there is, but that is for working 
men, not for people brought up as he has been, 
afraid to soil their hands with hard work." 

" Edmund is not that kind of young man." 

" Emigration," (with a laugh), " I think I see 
Ned emigrating ! Why, he would be lost A 
quiet chap like him, who only wants to read and 
study and moon about, is not the sort of fellow 
for emigration." 

Feeling that this kind of ridicule was rather 
propitious than otherwise, Aldyth waited in 
silence for what should come next. 

" Though of course there are fine chances for 
a fellow who is suited for emigration," proceeded 
the mentor. " If I had my way to make, I 
should emigrate, I believe. There's New Zea- 
land, for instance, but Ned would never think 
of such a thing." 

" I am not so sure of it, Harold. I bdifiN^^ 
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indeed I know, he has thought about it, and if 
you like, I will talk to him about it" 

"That would look ^ as if I wanted to shove 
him out of the way, which I don't If he felt 
disposed to go, I should do everything for him 
that I could." 

" I am sure you would, Harold ; you could not 
do anything mean." 

"If he chose to emigrate, and were to prefer 
it, I would do by him as my father would have 
done." 

" Well, Harold, I think you will hear some- 
thing about it from him soon. He has thought 
of it, but you know he never will talk of his 
affairs if he can help." 

" No, he's a close fellow." 

That evening John Ferriers made his appear- 
ance, and Aldyth, being alone with him and 
Edmund, said, 

" Well, I have gained the day for you two." 

" Do you mean that Harold consents ?" 

" I mean that he has no objection to the idea 
of Edmund emigrating. I did not tell him all, 
because I think it is your place to do that, but 
I have prepared him for it, and he will not 
oppose you." 

Caroline had come in during this remark, and 
she said. 
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" You three are plotting something. Don't 
flatter yourselves that you can conceal that fact 
from me." 

*' Fudge !" said Edmund. '* What do girls 
know ?" 

" This girl has known to some purpose/' said 
John, taking Aldyth's hand. 

" Oh, well, Aldyth is an exception,'' was Ed- 
mund's dispassionate reply. 

" What does this mean ?" persisted Caroline, 
frowning and cogitating. 

John caught her round the waist, waltzed 
two or three times round the room with her, and 
said, "It means 

* Hey bonny boat, and ho bonny boat ! 
Sail westward ho ! and away !' " 

" I am not to be duped in that way. Your 
frivolous proceedings do not deceive me in the 
least" 

At bed-time, when Caroline and Esther were 
brushing their hair, the former said, 

" Esther, there is electricity in the air." 

" Indeed" 

" Listen ! Jack is very much excited. He 
paid Aldyth a compliment, said she was ' know- 
ing,' or words to that effect (the last word I 
should have used, by-the-by, with t^'g^x^ \.^ 
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Aldyth), and had remarked that she was an ex- 
ception to the rule that no girl knows anything. 
After which Jack quoted poetry^ which shows 
that something mttst be impending." 

" I dare say," was the provoking answer. 
" Do you know anything about it ?" 
" I decline to state what I know." 
*'Then 'Sister, I wonder at youT as Mrs. 
Glegg says." 

Esther continued impenetrable, and Caroline's 
curiosity rested unsatisfied. 




CHAPTER V. 

ROBERT DETAILS HIS VIEWS. 

T was all settled. The great news had 
been broken to Harold, and his con- 
sent was given. It was known to all 
that they were going to Australia ; 
their passages were taken, the very day of their 
departure fixed — two or three days after Christ- 
mas Day. 

Aldyth felt as if she had spoken her own 
doom, and that every assistance given to John 
and Edmund in their preparations was a 
voluntary step towards her own unhappi- 
ness. 

Th^re was at present no governess, though Al- 
dyth was, as Caroline said, in treaty with one, a 
Miss Barton, who could not promise to come un- 
til after the Christmas holidays, but whose age 
was forty-five, "which strongly draws Aldyth 
to her,'' said Caroline, flippantly, atv^L W^xO^^ 
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angrily bade her hold her tongue. Esther was 
teaching her sisters ; certainly to better pur- 
pose than Miss Lestock. Thus there was at 
any rate^ '' peace at home/' but Aldyth's heart 
was sad, very sad — as heavy as those gloomy 
days of October and November. The weather 
was very sad and bleak, and winter was settling 
rapidly over everything. The roses died in 
the garden, the leaves lay dank upon the ter- 
race, sodden with wet, or blown wildly about 
by the equinoctial blasts ; the mountains behind 
were for ever shrouded in mist, and there were 
great and violent tempests out at sea. The 
fair summer walks and drives were nearly im« 
passable. When they went out, they seldom 
strayed beyond the garden, or down the fields 
to the village, or to church on Sundays. 

All the time, to keep fresh in her heart what 
was coming, Aldyth and her sisters were busy 
with Edmund's outfit. 

The young men were to go to Liverpool, the 
day after Christmas day, to get various things 
they would want, and to secure their berths. 
Two days later Harold and Aldyth were 
coming down to see them off. 

No wonder her cheek grew paler, her eye 
lost its brightness, and her step its lightsome 
fall. The sight of John and Edmund, their 
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high spirits, and their joy at leaving, as if they 
were going to quit some dreary and unwhole- 
some valley, for the free, bracing air of great 
mountain lands, this sent fresh pangs to her 
heart, and brought to it deeper sadness. 

So the time went on, until about a week be- 
fore Christmas, when one afternoon Caroline 
came to Aldyth, saying : — 

** I want the pony carriage this afternoon ; Fm 
going to meet Bob." 

" It is a disagreeable sort of afternoon, 
Carrie." 

" Never mind ! I promised to meet him, and 
he will look out for me, poor thing ! The train 
is due at five.'' 

"It will have been dark for an hour at five. 
Really, Carrie, I don't think you ought to go. 
Harold would say ^" 

" Harold be now don't fall down, Aldyth ; 

I promised Bob weeks ago that I would meet 
him." 

" I don't suppose he urged it very strongly. 
However, go ; but you must not attempt to 
drive yourself." 

"Well," assented Caroline, ungraciously, de- 
parting to order the vehicle. 

They set off; the old coachman took the 
reins, and drove down the heavy cowYvlrj \ax\e^ 
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with a caution and care which excited Caroline's 
deep disgust 

" I wish you would let me drive, George/' 
said she plaintively, at last. 

" Miss Caroline, don't ask me. I daredn't do 
it. Miss Sweynson told me particular, herself, 
as I was not to let you hold the reins in your 
hands, not for a minute." 

He spoke in a tone of slight alarm, as if not 
sure that Caroline might not take upon herself 
to seize the reins in spite of him, but she con- 
tented herself with an angry wriggle and a 
" Humph !" of impatience. In due time they 
arrived at the station, which Caroline entered, 
there to await the train, which brought home 
Bob, her beloved, her best beloved ; one might 
almost say her only beloved, for to none of her 
other relatives did she display any affection. 

To her intense astonishment she saw pacing 
about the platform a phenomenon strange 
enough, for Campion — a stranger, a man, a 
young man and a gentleman. Naturally she 
regarded him with the deepest attention and 
interest, much exercised in her mind as to whom 
he could be. He too, for his part, looked with 
some attention at the girl, who was certainly 
worth looking at, if only as a specimen of a 
high-spirited, handsome English lass, with hair 
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like a sunbeam, eyes like the sea under a blue 
sky, a straight, steady form, and a free, daunt- 
less mien, Caroline's quick and piercing eyes 
discovered by the light of the meagre lamps 
which graced the small station, that the stranger 
was tall, and probably spare in form, though 
his heavy, dark gray Ulster coat sufficiently dis- 
guised his figure ; that he had a strange and 
remarkable face, at which you instinctively 
looked a second time, and then a third, and after 
that an indefinite number of. times, attracted, 
even if not altogether pleased. For it was. not 
a perfectly pleasant face. A mouth firm, with 
an expression which you hardly knew whether 
to call a smile or not ; gray eyes, to the full as 
piercing as Caroline's own, and finally an air of 
quiet power and lordship, partout. Such an 
appearance may attract ; it does not always 
please, and this man displeased many people. 

These two, the gentleman, and the school-girl 
had the platform to themselves. Caroline 
looked at the clock, stood still some few 
minutes, and then proceeded to investigate, 
until she found what she wanted, a porter, to 
whom she addressed herself. 

" Has the time of the train been changed ?" 

"No, miss, it ain't." 

" Then it is very late ; disgracefully late/' 
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** She is, miss, uncommon late," and as he 
spoke he emerged from the porter's room, and 
came out into the light of the lamp which hung 
over the door thereof, just as the stranger came 
past in his mechanical walk. 

** Come to meet Mr. Robert, miss ?" asked 
the porter, with interest. 

" Yes ; I expect him by this train." 

" Ah, there's been a deal o' rough weather 
and snow dahn Manchester way/* (he was a 
Lancashire man,) " Aw'm not surprised at hoo's 
late to-neet." 

" Well, I wish ' she ' would come," said 
Caroline, falling into his expression unconsci- 
ously ; and then she began likewise to pace up 
and down, with great impatience and an annoyed 
look. " Stupid to be so late," she muttered to 
herself. "Would not care, only for Harold. 
If he comes in and finds where I am, what a 
rage he will be in. Suppose he were to walk 
in just now and say, * Go home, Caroline ! not 
proper for you to be here.' He is capable of it, 
quite." 

She smiled as she turned in her walk, pictur- 
ing the scene, and murmuring, 

" The Assyrian came down, like the wolf on the fold." 

She met the stranger again, and this time he 
spoke. 
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" The train is in sight ; it will be up in a 
minute/' 

" Oh, will it ?'' said she, throwing the glance 
of her keen blue eyes through the gloom, and 
beholding the angry, glowing red eye in front 
of the engine. 

Presently the train came sliding in, huge and 
ghostly, while Caroline's eyes eagerly scanned 
every window till, with a gasp of delight, she 
saw the well-remembered, honest face, and the 
hard, brown, schoolboy hand fumbling with the 
door-handle, ere the train had come to a stop. 

" Bob !" was the only word said. She knew 
his habits and his feelings, and his boyish as- 
sumption of business-like habits, so she pro- 
ceeded with him, after one hand-shake, to the 
van. 

The two were watched with observant eyes 
by the stranger, who had been waiting, and 
who was now looking at them with much interest 
from the place lately occupied by Bob. 

" Home from school," said he to himself. 
'' Ah, there they go." 

With a face whereon was depicted the utmost 
peace, Caroline was marching in advance of 
Bob, bearing two goodly cricket bats, without 
which that young fellow could by no means 
have travelled home. 
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As they passed the carriage window, Caro- 
line raised her bright eyes, and met those of 
the young man. In them shone a smile that 
deepened into a full one as she looked at him. 
Beneath his moustache came the gleam of some 
very white teeth, while at Caroline's look of 
recognition, he raised his hat and bowed, which 
salutation was returned smilingly, with Caro- 
line's own smile. 

*' Who's that ?" demanded Bob, in a distinctly 
audible voice. 

" My dear boy, I don't know, he has 
been " 

The remainder was lost ; the train crawled 
slowly out of the station on its way to White- 
haven, the stranger pulled up the window, and 
sat down with a half sigh, and the thought {^ot 
referring to Robert Sweynson), *' Poor lad ! I'd 
give something to see him look like that," and 
Caroline took Bob home in triumph. 

Arrived there, and the first greetings over, 
she said to her newly-found treasure, 

" Now, Bob, come and have tea with us in 
the school-room. Never mind their miserable 
dinner ; you won't have a scrap of fun." 

** Thank you, I'm hungry. I shall get my 
dinner while I've a chance, and leave tea to 
girls." 
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" Oh, bother !" said Caroline, flinging out of 
the room. 

"Aldyth/' remarked Harold, in a tone as 
near sarcasm as his nature allowed, " I don't 
think Caroline has improved since Miss Les- 
tock went away." 

" She is excited, and hardly knows what she 
is doing," said Aldyth. 

After dinner, Robert and Caroline, in a se- 
cluded corner of the drawing-room, enjoyed a 
little refreshing chat, which I shall give, because 
in it Robert expounded unto his sister intentions 
as to his own future career, which were strictly 
adhered to. 

" Aldyth has some good points,'' remarked 
Caroline, impartially. " She made Harold con- 
sent to Lucy's being sent away." 

" What, did old Lucy get the sack ?" 

" Oh, Bob, how funny ! * Get the sack.' 
What do you mean ?" 

'^ Was she bagged ?" (obligingly and lucidly.) 

" Bagged ? What upon earth do you mean ?'* 

** Bless you, Carrie, how green you are ! 
Well, then, did Aldyth tell Lucy to hook it ?" 

" Yes, she did. But stop, ' get the sack,' 
and * bagged,' mean sent away, I suppose. I 
must make a note of that. I'm afraid you have 
got quite before me in your slang" 

VOL. I. XI 
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" I should hope so ! What can you hear 
here ?'' 

" Hear, hear !" said Caroline, softly. 

" And, I say, what is all this row about Ned 
and Jack going to Australia ?" 

" Oh, yes, they are going. I told you all 
about it in a letter. Aldyth and Harold are 
going to see them off." 

** Are they ? I suppose Aldyth must be very 
unhappy. She ought to be, you know, because 
her sweetheart's going away." 

" I dare say she is, Master Bob, but you know 
nothing about it." 

"Why not ? Tm sure I like her as well as 
you do." 

" Oh, very likely. Esther and Aldyth are 
always chattering together now. Esther has got 
very uppish lately, very." 

" Tve got a great idea," remarked ^Robert, 
after a short pause, " a secret, but I don't know 
whether I can trust you with it." 

" Oh, do tell me. Bob ! oh, do ! It will be 
awfully mean of you if you don't, and I swear I 
won't tell." 

" You swear, hey ?" (regarding her with stony 
impenetrability of countenance), "that's very 
unladylike." 

" Do tell me, Bob, dear Bob." 
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Thus abjectly implored, the young gentleman 
remarked, 

"Well, I know I'm very weak, but you are 
not even to tell Aldyth. You must make a 
most solemn promise." ' 

'' Humph ! Pray why should I want to tell 
Aldyth ? But I do promise solemnly, truly, 
never to tell any one, unless you say I may," 
(in a slow, low voice, with eyes of the most 
tremendous size and gravity). 

"Well, you know father sent me to Man- 
chester to school, because he believed in Man- 
chester." 

" Yes, I know." 

" So do I believe in Manchester." 

As he I'emained silent after that announce- 
ment, Caroline said nothing for some moments, 
hoping that further enlightenment would be 
vouchsafed, but as none came, she said at length, 
rather hesitatingly, 

" Why do you believe in Manchester, Bob, and 

how r 

" If I were to do as Harold wants, I should 
have to be a wretched soldier or sailor, or lawyer, 
or something miserable." 

** Yes," said Caroline, feeling a thrill of noble 
contempt for all the aforesaid servants to their 
country. 
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" And not have any money to speak of, and 
be a bloated aristocrat," continued Bob. 

" Oh, Bob, what is that ?'' 

** It's a wretched Tory, a blue Conservative^ 
like Lord Blackmere, you remember him?'' 

" Oh, yes, he came to lunch at the time of the 
elections, and he and Harold talked about the 
horrors of democracy, and enfranchising the 
mob. He was fat, and had a purple nose. 
Yes, I see what you mean by a bloated aristo- 
crat He was one, and," (in a whisper)^ 
" Harold is a * blue Conservative,' too." 

" I know ; but I'm not, and I never will be. 
Listen ! In Manchester people are rich ; they 
roll in money, and the money rolls out of mills. 
I've been through some mills. Oh, my eye 1"^ 
continued the prospective Croesus, " it was 
grand, too, the looms and the spindles, the 
throstles and the mules." 

" Throstles and mules ! how queer ! What 
do they do with mules ?" 

" Ha, ha ! they are machines ; but I'm going 
to have a mill when I grow up. There are 
three fellows in my form whose fathers have 
factories, and they each have hundreds of men 
and women working in their factories, and they 
each pay more than a thousand pounds — in 
wages — every week," concluded Bob, slowly 
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and impressively, as he hit the back of the 
couch upon which they were sitting, with his 
fist, and looked at Caroline triumphantly. 

" Dear me, what a great deal of money ! But 
Manchester is very dirty, is not it ?" 

" Dirty ? yes, rather, and full of smoke all 
day long. But if it is dirty, it is rich and free. 
* Manchester rules England.' 'What Lancashire 
thinks to-day, England thinks to-morrow,* don't 
forget that. And that is my secret, Carrie. 
Don't you breathe it, or Harold will take me 
away from Owens before I've time to turn 
round, and put me into some beggarly profes- 
sion. I don't mean to go into a profession. I 
mean to be a Merchant Prince." 

With which modest announcement he ceased, 
and Caroline at once saw that to be a merchant 
prince was the most enviable and desirable thing 
in the world. 

" Oh," said she, " I understand you now. I 
used to read about merchant princes to old Lucy, 
and I should like you to be one. They are 
very powerful, and they can sometimes put 
even kings and princes into very disagreeable 
positions." 

" They can that," (knowingly). " Oh, it's a 
grand life ! To walk along the streets, and see 
big mills, and to think they are YO\it^\ \a 
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meet strings of lurries, full of warp, or weft, or 
cloth, and know that your workpeople will 
weave it, or did weave it ; or to watch hundreds 
of hands walking out of your mill at half-past 
twelve, and to think they are all your servants T 

It will be perceived that Robert had not in- 
vestigated those agreeable little interruptions 
to the peaceful flow of commerce, known as 
strikes and lock-outs, nor had he probably much 
acquaintance with the system of trade unions. 

" My dear boy," cried Caroline, " I am sure 
you are quite right in wishing to be a merchant 
prince. I wouldn't be a miserable professor of 
any kind. They are silly." 

" Awfully silly,*' acquiesced Bob. 

Thus you see that Harold Sweynson bade 
fair to be the only member of his family with 
any proper pride in being a * gentleman.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 




H E few days elapsing between Robert's 
coming home and Christmas Day were 
full of sadness to Aldyth. John had 
promised to dine with them at Folly- 
foot on Christmas Day, spend the night there, 
and proceed to Liverpool with Edmund the fol- 
lowing day. 

The day after Bob's return, while they were 
at lunch, Caroline remarked, " Last evening, 
while I was waiting for Bob, I saw such a sight 
— Fve not got over it yet." 

No one was at the trouble to answer this 
startling announcement,; but Caroline did not 
need encouragement to proceed. 

" A man — a young man, and a gentleman," 
she went on ; " he was waiting for the train, 
and he got into the carriage that Bob got 
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out of. He has occupied my thoughts by day, 
and my dreams by night ever since. 

" It was Mr. Darwin," said Edmund, quietly. 
" Mr. Darwin!" cried Caroline. "Why didn't 
I know, that I might have spoken to him ?" 

" Why not, indeed ?" said Esther, in an inex- 
plicable tone. 

" I should have asked him when he is coming 
to live here.'' 

" I can tell you that," said Edmund, not look- 
ing up from his plate. 

" Why, have you seen him T 
" Yes.'' 

"When.> Where? How?" 
" Came in while I was at the rectory yester- 
day afternoon. Over on business. In London 
now. Coming home almost directly." 
" And where was he going yesterday ?" 
"Whitehaven. Back to London. Night 
mail." 

Feeling, no doubt, that he had given more 
than enough information, Edmund became silent 
again, leaving the others to meditate upon his 
news. 

That news would, at any other time, have 
caused much speculation ; but just now Aldyth 
was too sad, and Esther too full of sympathy 
with her, for either to think much about Mr. 
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Darwin's coming, and, amid the thoughts and 
cares brought by the rapidly-nearing day of de- 
parture, the subject was nearly forgotten. 

At last came Christmas morning, sad and 
bleak. Neither rain, nor hail, nor snow fell ; 
but the sky looked full of all. 

They took their way to church. Aldyth's 
heart was full. In a distant pew she could see 
three figures that she knew. One was that of 
an old man, with grizzled hair, bushy eyebrows, 
and glittering eyes ; his form was upright, but 
his face spoke of troubles and storms in the 
past. Another figure was that of a child, with 
fair hair, a pale face, and a subdued, though 
perfectly happy expression. This was John's 
little sister Cecily, and the old man was his 
father, Thomas Ferriers. Between them stood 
John himself, as it were manhood's strength be- 
tween age and weakness ; and Aldyth looked 
at them all three with eyes that were dimmed 
with tears of love, grief, and joy. 

The service over, they all filed out, except 
those who remained for the Celebration, and 
amongst these were John and Aldyth. As 
they went up to the altar, she felt that this was 
taking a sacrament indeed. When they knelt 
<lown, side by side, all her tears had vanished. 
That was one of those moments in which sor- 
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row and hope are mingled inextricably ; full of 

" thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 
***** 

Harold told them at dinner that he had asked 
the two young Leslies (the rector's sons) to 
come up in the evening, with their sister, as 
they wanted to say good-bye to John and Ed- 
mund. 

" Then we can dance 1" said Caroline, in a 
voice of deep satisfaction. 

So, later in the evening, Aldyth found her- 
self at the piano, playing waltzes for the others 
to dance to. She glanced round, and thought 
how happy they all looked. 

Caroline, who was dancing with one of the 
Leslies, came to a pause, and entered into con- 
versation with him. 

" I hear," said she, " that Mr. Darwin is com- 
ing to live in these parts." 

" Yes ; I saw him the other day. A stuck-up 
fellow enough." 

" And I saw him the other evening. I didn't 
think him at all stuck up ; and, besides, I am 
not sure that I like those very *'umble ' people." 

** Did you speak to him ?" 

" No ; he spoke to me." 

" Like his impudence," muttered the youth,, 
gloomily. 
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"You don't like to think of his coming. 
You think he will put your nose out of joint." 

** Did Miss Lestock teach you that graceful 
expression ?" 

" Lucy ? No ; she didn't teach it me, but I 
learnt it from her/' 

" Paradox !" 

" Are you a paradox ? It is quite compatible 
and reasonable." 

"What grand words. I hear plainly that 
Dr. Johnson, his dictionary, has lately been your 
study." 

" No ; I have only been reading another work 
of the great lexicographer, much less interesting 
than the dictionary — * Rasselas.'" 

" * Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia ?' How do 
you like him ?" 

" He was a horrid prig, like '' 

" Like the younger ladies of this period." 

" Consider your remark applied to the younger 
gentlemen of this period. That was what I 
meant." 

" Carrie, you never can let a fellow alone." 

" At any rate, I don't think I shall dance with 
you again." 

" Heavens ! Why ?" 

" Because you don't seem in the least anxious 
that I should. Only look at Jack and EstKet I 
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How gracefully they do dance ! To think of 
legs and powers like his being lost in Australia ! 
Why, in less than a year, he will have forgotten 
all that his dancing-master was at such pains to 
teach him/' 

" * He was beautiful ; he had a small pro- 
perty, and this is the end of it,' " uttered Tom, 
with a sigh. 

" Come, don't do that. I am quite as well 
up in Dickens as you are ; and you need not be 
misquoting the immortal Pecksniff in that way. 
I think I mentioned before that I would allow 
you to go." 

** Or words to that effect," said Tom, leaving 
her with a bow and a laugh. 

Just then John came up to Aldyth, with 
Esther on his arm. Aldyth was playing on in 
a dreamy, mechanical kind of way, catching 
scraps of the conversation as the dancers 
waltzed or walked past her. 

" Do let Esther play, and dance with me ?" 
said John. "Just one — the last we shall have." 

" Yes, Aldyth, do," urged Esther. 

Aldyth paused in her playing, crossed her 
hands in her lap, and looked up into the two 
beautiful faces above her. 

" Where is Edmund ?" was her irrelevant an- 
swer. 
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" Oh! gone upstairs. He's mooning over to- 
morrow, no doubt," said John, carelessly, and 
again urging her to dance with him. 

Though little enough disposed for dancing, 
she rose, and Esther, taking her place, began a 
delicious, dreamy waltz. 

When it had gone on for some time, " Come 
out into the hall," said John ; " I want to talk to 
you." 

She, in silence, complied. They paced about 
in the hall, where there was no light but that of 
the fire. 

" Next Christmas," said John, in a tone at 
once speculative and meditative. 

** Next Christmas !" she echoed, clinging to 
his arm. " Well, you will be thinking of me, I 
hope." 

" Yes, indeed ! Thinking of you as some- 
thing much more nearly mine than you are now. 
Each Christmas that comes round — and I hope 
there will not be many needed — ^will bring us 
a whole year nearer to being joined ; will it not, 
Aldyth? And/>^^./" 

" I hope so, John," she answered, faintly. 

The distant strains of the waltz rose and fell 
dimly ; the subdued mirth of the dancers in the 
drawing-room seemed to Aldyth dreamy and 
unreal. In mind she surveyed her Ufe^ \v^t 
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e very-day occupations and pursuits. She let 
John go, and she remained behind — for what ? 
All, save her love for him and his for her, ap- 
peared false and hollow. Was not it this love 
alone which interpreted all other sights and 
sounds and incidents of life, and made them 
alive and vivid ? At that moment Aldyth an- 
swered to herself, fervently and passionately, 
'* Yes, yes ; for this we were made ; it is so — it 
must be so." 

So far, that had been her belief, her tnie 
creed, upon which her soul rested itself. Such, 
and no stronger or more stable are the heart- 
beliefs of most of us. We go to church and 
chapel, we see beautiful sights and hear spiritual 
sounds ; and in certain exalted moments we be- 
lieve that we believe in what we call God — an 
abstraction quite apart from us, our earth, our 
lives, and our hopes — opposed to them, in fact ; 
but those moments of exaltation are few and 
far between. We are at once atheists and ido- 
lators. The religion we profess is unreal to 
us; so when our idols are broken down, we 
look at their fragments, and bear the sight if 
we can. 

Aldyth and John forgot the others, and re- 
mained where they were, speaking sometimes, 
but oftener silent, content to be with each other, 
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yet with the shadow of approaching separation 
glooming over both. 

Finally, the Leslies took their departure; and 
after they had gone, the others had no heart to 
sit over the fire telling tales, chatting, joking, 
and laughing, as they used to do. They wished 
each other good night, and went their several 
ways. 




CHAPTER VII. 

"good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye!" 

HREE days later, Aldyth and Harold 
were on their way to Liverpool, to 
take the last farewell of their friends 
— for who could say how long ? It 
was a thoroughly disagreeable day — as such oc- 
casions have the knack of being — pouring rain 
when they set off; fog, thick, soupy, yellow, and 
loathsome when they entered that " Earthly 
Paradise," Liverpool. Fog, however, was for- 
gotten when they saw the two dear faces wait- 
ing for them, and heard kind words of welcome. 
John and Edmund were to leave Liverpool 
docks at half-past eight the next morning. 
They would all breakfast together, and then — 
parting ! 

Harold evidently did not want Aldyth to be 
with them at the last. His cheek would have 
paled — if it could — at the idea of a scene. 
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Aldyth soon discovered what troubled him, 
and said, with a smile, " Don't be alarmed, 
Harold; I intend to go, but I don't mean to dis- 
tress either you or any one else." 

From something in her tone, Harold gained 
entire confidence in her promise, and made no 
further opposition. 

What a breakfast that was on the following 
morning ! Such meals have been eaten and de- 
scribed too often. No doubt there is a family 
likeness in the whole lot of them ; similar 
struggles on the part of the men to look exactly 
as if nothing were going to happen ; similar 
efforts on the part of the women to look back 
cheerfully into the eyes that seek theirs wist- 
fully, despite the manly dread of a scene. 

In this case, however, no one attempted to 
look particularly bright. Harold felt the nasty 
sensation known to children as **journey-proud.'' 
He was angr}'' with himself, sorry for Aldyth^ 
and unable to eat as much as usual. 

Edmund's mind was set upon his schemes, 
and upon the future. Leave-taking was one of 
the necessary bothers of getting away from 
your family with a lot of luggage. Tears, sobs, 
and want of appetite were as far as possible 
from his mind. He made an excellent break- 
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fast, and his face wore its usual sombre, medi- 
tative look. 

John and Aldyth were naturally the most 
deeply dejected of the party. Neither dared 
look at the other; each was thinking of the 
good-bye that had to be said so soon. 

When the meal was over, Harold and Ed- 
mund each discovered some last thing that must 
be attended to, which it would be fatal to forget; 
and so left John and Aldyth alone in the gas- 
lighted room, with the thick fog outside, and 
the dreary remnants of breakfast upon the 
table — left them to say farewell ; for they had 
somehow, without saying anything about it, 
come to the understanding that they must part 
then and there. 

To relate what they said would be simply im- 
possible. People do not talk in set speeches 
upon such occasions, and they were no more 
fluent than others like them. 

Aldyth could hardly speak at all ; for the 
desire rushed upon her, strong and overwhelm- 
ing, to implore him not to go and leave her 
alone ; to cry, " Take me with you, or stay at 
home — I cannot let you go !" 

.Knowing that she must not say that, and 
finding that her tongue refused other words, 
she was silent. 
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At first he held her hands, and then, his heart 
aching for her suffering, took her in his arms. 
She rested her head upon his shoulder in an 
agony of grief, more intense because it was per- 
fectly mute. He murmured something about 
being brave, and paused ; then said suddenly, 
and in a vibrating voice — 

" Aldyth, remember this : if we are never 
joined in this world, we shall be in the next ; 
for nothing, not even death, can make me cease 
to love you. You are mine for time and for 
eternity. Tell me so !" 

"Yes," said she, looking at him, with her 
<:lear gray eyes, long and steadily. " It is so. 
I believe in you above everything. When I 
have to disbelieve you, I must disbelieve every- 
thing. I am yours, now and for ever, in life 
and death. Nothing can ever part our spirits, 
John — nothing — nothing !" 

" With these words in my heart, I can over- 
come the whole world, Aldyth. For you I 
live ; and when I die, I will have your name 
on my lips." 

When Harold's knock at the door warned 
them that they must go, she released herself 
somehow from his sorrowful embrace, kissed 
once and again his fast-closed lips, and left 
him. 
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In a dream, she went upstairs to put on her 
bonnet and jacket; in a dream, she came 
downstairs again, to find the cab ready, and 
the three young men waiting for her. 

" I have not made you late, I hope ?" she 

*'No, dear; there is plenty of time," was 
Harold's extremely subdued response. 

Then they drove off. Harold's uneasy 
glances at her were quite needless. At the last 
she took John's kiss with an unchanged expres- 
sion. She was much more concerned at part- 
ing from Edmund. 

" Dear Ned," she whispered, " forgive me if 
I have seemed to forget you." 

" Don't mention it," answered Edmund^ 
calmly. " It is very natural. Good-bye, Al- 
dyth ; remember me to them all at home." 

" Yes, dear. And, Edmund, don't forget me; 
and don't " (in a whisper) " forget your mother. 
Remember, she is in heaven, and sees all you 
do." 

" Good-bye, Ned," remarked his brother, and 
then, feeling that something further would be 
appropriate, he added, with considerable awk- 
wardness, " God bless you ! I wish you every 
success !" 

.Then they turned to go, and neither saw Ed- 
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mund's smile. The young cynic did smile, in 
such sort that John Ferriers, who saw it, 
said, 

" Good heavens, man ! what are you sneer- 
ing at in that way ?" 

" Look at that interesting Irish family, say- 
ing good-bye to their friends ! All relations — 
all snub-noses," answered Edmund, indicating 
the group, and walking away. 

A last, lingering gaze back. A handkerchief 
waved ; a hat waved in answer from the deck. 
Aldyth and Harold were out of sight, and John 
Ferriers, with a bursting heart, turned to seek 
some place where he might for a time be as sad 
— look as sad as he felt. 



END OF BOOK I. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A JOURNEY, AND NEW FRIENDS. 




T*S not fit to go all the way to-day,"* 
observed my brother Lifton to me,, 
on Friday, the 29th of December. 
" Yes, it is," I answered im- 
patiently. "What's the use of squandering 
any more time than we can help on the jour- 
ney ?" 

With which I looked out of the window of 
our room in the Euston Hotel, London, and 
moved discontentedly. 

" My good lad," said Lifton, with bland and 
exasperating good humour, " I shall not take 
you all the way to-day, nor yet myself, so don't 
think it. We will go as far as Lancaster, or 
Preston — which you please — ^but no farther." 
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" There is not the least need for such precau- 
tions," I answered, sullenly. 

The truth, the core of my objection was, that 
if we stayed all night at any place on the road, 
people would see me, might gaze upon me and 
pity me — a thing which at that time was more 
than I could bear. And Lifton knew perfectly 
well what I felt ; he could almost read my 
thoughts, and he said gently, but firmly, 

" Phil, you may be as disgusted with me as 
you choose. I go no farther than Lancaster 
to-day." 

" Humph !" I muttered, gruffly ; and, without 
condescending to make any further observation, 
I buried myself, in stern and savage gloom, be- 
hind the " Times," conveniently oblivious of 
the fact that Lifton had no " Times " behind 
which to shut out the fog outside, and within 
the dreariness of a city hotel in winter. 

He was getting his breakfast. I had finished 
mine — or, rather, when I found he would only^ 
go to Lancaster, instead of all the way to Cam- 
pion, I sullenly pushed away my plate, and de- 
clined to eat another morsel, wishing, with 
martyr-like obstinacy, to show him that his dis- 
gusting selfishness had completely taken away 
my appetite. 

He took, or seemed to take, no notice of my 
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mood. I read the leader — or, rather, made be- 
lieve to read it It was a slash-up of an un- 
lucky M.P., who had said something about 
somebody, and as he had left out a preposition 
and put in an adjective, or done something 
equally criminal, in a quotation that he had 
made, the " Times " nobly and patriotically 
came down upon him, cut him into ribbons, 
opined that truth and honesty were deserting 
the British nation when her very senators un- 
blushingly falsified quotations from well-known 
authors, and finally expressed the most wither- 
ing contempt for the M.P/s qualities, his politics, 
his religion, and general appearance. 

All this I read, and, in a manner, under- 
stood ; but my own circumstances were strangely 
jumbled up with it in my mind. I felt as if I 
were the M.P., and as if the "Times," in the 
shape of Lifton, were about to come down upon 
me pretty severely, and I was miserable. If he 
were going to be displeased with me all the way 
to Lancaster, I might almost as well be dead as 
not, as I very well knew in my guilty soul. 
What could he think of me just now ? He 
must consider me greedy, at least, thus to have 
possessed myself of the newspaper, and thus to 
seclude myself behind it, without even mention- 
ing who was born, married, or dead. 
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Will he never speak ? I have left nearly the 
whole of an ^gg, yet he makes no sign. That 
muffin was excellent — better far than the or- 
dinary run of muffins — ^two delicious pieces 
are wasting their buttery charms upon my plate, 
but he says nothing. There, he helps himself 
to another piece, and contentedly bites at it. 

What gives him that expression of content ? 
Not the knowledge that he is doing his duty by 
me Good heavens ! No, it cannot be that. 
His duty does not lie in thwarting and harass- 
ing me upon every possible occasion. Stay, 
though, is it upon every possible occasion ? 
Certainly — he always does it if he can. 

What am I saying ? Did not he stay a 
whole week at Paris, and take himself with me 
to the Louvre nearly every day, though I know 
he was bored beyond endurance ? Did not he 
come to the Euston, in preference to any other 
hotel in London, simply because I took a whim 
into my head that I would be at the Euston ? 
Yesterday, did not he hunt all over the place 
for an outlandish book that I must needs have ? 
Yes, even to second-hand book-stalls far in the 
city. 

Thwarts and harasses me upon every possible 
occasion ? I shake my head. 

Unconsciously, during my self-interrogation, 
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I had let the newspaper sink to the table, and 
now I raised my eyes and met Lifton's. His 
mouth relaxed into a smile, and all at once I 
knew that he had been watching my set and 
intent face, and observing my head, as it slowly 
nodded or oscillated in answer to my numerous 
mental questions of myself 

I knew all this at once, and felt myself redden 
to the roots of my hair, an exhibition of sensi- 
tiveness which made me so angry with myself,, 
that I only got redder and redder, knowing all 
the while that those eyes of Lifton's were upon 
me. 

" Like to see the paper ?" I said, at last, with 
an attempt at ease. " There's a good leader on 
a muffin who's been making a fool of him- 
self" 

" Upon a what ?" 

"An M.P.," I replied, blissfully unconscious 
of my late lucid remark. 

" Oh, I see !" said my brother, graciously 
holding out his hand for the paper, and (with 
equal consideration), making no comment upon 
my red face. 

He, therefore, took the " Times," and I sat 
still and brooded over many things — not sorely, 
exactly, but with wonder, with doubt, and some- 
times with much impatience. 
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I used often to have these fits of reverie, and 
the questions I asked myself — ^generally without 
satisfactory answer, often without any answer at 
all — might be named Legion. Why am I a 
cripple ? Why is my brother Lifton tall, strong, 
and handsome ? How is it that he nearly 
always knows what I am thinking about ? What 
is the reason I can never put him into a rage ? 
I try to do so often enough. Is it because he finds 
me so puny, so feeble, so insignificant, as to feel 
that getting into a passion with me would be 
the same thing as getting into a passion with a 
little girl, or with an obtuse fowl that will always 
get under the horses' feet ? 

It must be so. He knows that I am com- 
pletely in his power ; that he can make my life, 
at his will, one of comparative ease and plea- 
sure, or a very hell upon earth. Then, why 
does he use his power beneficently ? Why is 
he always so — provokingly — liberal, and gene- 
rous and tender ? Sometimes I wish he would 
be rather unjust and tyrannical ; then I should 
have something which I could brood over and 
nurse into a wrong — some feeling of injustice 
that I could nourish into a hatred, and so be a 
noble, silent, suffering, youthful hero. I was 
between fifteen and sixteen then, when these 
foolish, wicked thoughts passed through my 
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mind. Fortunately, not many boys could think 
as I did, because not many boys lead my life. 

We had been in London nearly a fortnight 
— at least, I had ; Lifton had been in the north 
once, on business, and to-day we were going 
home — to the home that I had not seen for six 
years, the home of which the nursery was the 
only room I distinctly remembered. 

All these years I had been carried about from 
place to place, handed over from doctor to doc- 
tor, like a specimen for a chemist to analyze. 
Each doctor had agreed to cure me ; each had 
inflicted upon me a different course of " treat- 
ment " — ^generally, as it seemed to me, very bad 
treatment — and each doctor had restored me to 
my brother in that state of life in which he 
found me. This I consider little short of a 
miracle — not that I was no better, but that I 
was alive at all. 

At last one man, cleverer and more humane 
than the rest, said, " Don't torture the lad any 
more. Take him home, and make his life as 
pleasant to him as may be. He will never be 
well ; he will never be strong or straight ; and 
when he is a man, he will not be able to ride or 
walk, or take an active part in life, as other 
men do. But he may live many years in com- 
parative peace and painlessness if he is let alone. 
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The next man who says he can cure him is a 
quack. You may tell him I said so." 

Sharp, rough, unsparing words. I heard 
them ; and Lifton, who was there, winced at 
them for my sake, thinking them too hard for 
me. I, however, shook the doctor's hand, say- 
ing I thanked him. " I knew this ; I was sure 
of it. Now my brother knows, and I shall be 
at rest" 

Cruel words of mine ! I saw, as soon as 
I had spoken them, with what a stab they 
went to Lifton's heart, and I repented. It is 
strange how tender we are of the feelings of 
strangers ; how ruthless to those of our nearest 
friends, 

The result of this opinion was that we left 
Paris and came to London, where we had been^ 
as I said, a fortnight. To-day we were to go 
to that dim old home, Hoarstones, to the faintly 
remembered, misty Cumberland hills, and the 
fresh, salt sea. 

When Lifton had done with the paper, he 
said, 

" Now, I am obliged to go out for half-an- 
hour ; our train does not start until twelve, and 
we shall be at Lancaster in time for dinner. I 
will be back in lots of time to look after you. 
Good-morning." 
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I, having meditated upon my ingratitude, an- 
swered cheerfully, " Good- morning." 

" Can I get you anything in town ? Is there 
anything you'd like ?" 

" No, thank you," said I ; and Lifton's tall 
form and handsome face vanished. 

When we alighted that afternoon at Lan- 
caster, I was forced to own to .myself that 
Lifton had been in the right. I was so 
thoroughly cold and weary, that I should have 
felt it a great trial to have to go any farther. 

^p* *■* •■* ^^^ ^^p 

We were obliged to travel from Lancaster on 
the following day by a slow train, because the 
Scotch express did not stop at so small and in- 
significant a place as Campion. We found that 
the most convenient train left Lancaster at one 
o'clock ; and at one o'clock we were at the sta- 
tion waiting for it. 

The train stopped. I was, as usual, looking 
out for an empty compartment, but it appeared 
that there was no such thing in that train. 

" 'Ere you are, sir," said a porter, throwing 
open a carriage-door ; " nobbut one lady." 

Reassured by this information, I allowed 
Lifton, with those strong, kind arms of his, to 
lift me in, and he followed me, leaving our man, 
Stephen, to look after the luggage. 
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One lady ! She saw, I suppose, how helpless 
a thing I was, for she rose from her place, ask- 
ing if she could not do anything ; and her kind 
and gracious hands, with a few touches, arranged 
my cushions, settled my rugs, and put every- 
thing as it should be, not only in a moment, 
but, as it seemed to me, more delightfully than 
I had ever had it done before. 

Lifton and I spoke our thanks to her simul- 
taneously, to which she answered, " Don't speak 
of it ; it is nothing." 

I was opposite to her ; we were each by a 
window, and I could see her fair, sad face, 
whereon brooded a shadow — a heavy shadow, 
in spite of her quiet composure and willing 
kindness. 

Aldyth ! Before I knew her name, or her 
station, or her surroundings, then, that very 
moment, my heart went out to her, and I trusted 
her as I would have trusted an angel. It was 
strange — I always shrank from strangers, was 
cautious and suspicious of them, and only took 
any one into my good graces partially, and 
after a certain period of acquaintance. In a 
few moments I was wondering what it was in 
this young lady that made me instinctively like 
her. Usually, if people noticed me, or offered 
to help me, I fancied they were pitying, perhaps 
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despising me ; yet I could suffer touch of her 
hand, whom I had never seen before, without 
repugnance — nay, with complacency. 

The train was moving out of the station, 
when Lifton turned to this stranger, and made 
some remark about its being bad weather for 
travelling. 

" Yes," said she, " it is, and for a journey of 
more than a few hours I call it miserable." 

Lifton glanced at me with an expression 
which I interpreted to mean, "You hear that, 
young fellow, and yet you were as sulky as you 
could be, because I would not let you take a 
long journey." 

But he said, "Yes, we have broken our 
journey. We came from London to Lancaster 
yesterday, and we are going down to Cumber- 
land now.*' 

A look of recognition passed over her face ; 
she smiled, blushed ever so little, and said, 
" Excuse my asking, but are you not going to 
Campion ?" 

" Yes ; are you going there also ?" 

" I am. If you are Mr. Darwin, of Hoar- 
stones, we shall be neighbours." 

" That is my name and the name of my 
house," said he, laughing. 
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" You may have forgotten me, though. I am 
Aldj^h Sweynson." 

" I should not have known you, Miss Sweyn- 
son, but I have certainly not forgotten your 
family, nor FoUyfoot, I was over at Campion 
about ten days ago, and I saw one of your bro- 
thers at the Rectory." 

" It would be Edmund. My brother Harold 
is with me to-day, but he went to the smoking- 
carriage." 

" I wonder if I should recognize kirn,'' said 
Lifton. 

" I hardly think so ; for, until you said you 
were going to Cumberland, I had no idea 
who you were. So you are coming to live at 
Hoarstones, now ?" 

" Yes ; we are going to try it at any rate." 

So I should see this delightful being again. 
She would be a neighbour. Would she be kind 
to me ? I mentally reminded myself that the 
fair sex in general paid more attention to my 
brother than to me ; but I had already begun 
to distinguish Aldyth from people in general, 
and had made of her something particular. 

The train here stopped at a small station, and 
a young man came to the carriage door : he 
was so like Aldyth in features, that I knew at 
once he must be her brother. 

VOL. I. n 
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He gave a quick glance at us, and then asked, 
^' All right, Aldyth ?" 

" Oh, yes ! And Harold, do get in ! This is 
Mr. Darwin ; he is on his way to Campion." 

" What ! No ?" said Harold, instantly open- 
ing the door, and getting in. He then greeted 
Lifton very heartily, and said he was very glad 
to see him. " And this is your brother, I sup- 
pose ?" he added, turning to me with a look 
which seemed to my wretched, over-nervous 
mind, to be one in which politeness struggled 
with pity. 

Lifton saw me wince. * "Yes, my brother 
Philip," said he, and before Harold Sweynson 
could say another word, he went on, "Have you 
come from the south to-day ?" 

" No, only from Liverpool. We have been 
seeing my brother Edmund and a friend off to 
Australia. They sailed early this morning." 

I was looking at Aldyth just then, and saw 
her turn her face quickly aside, while a spasm of 
intense pain shot across it. 

How I pitied her, and how I wondered what 
made her suffer so. She had passed through 
some great anguish, I felt sure. . Some crisis 
not understood nor guessed at by that flourish- 
ing, contented, self-satisfied-looking brother of 
hers. 
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Harold and Lifton went on with their con- 
versation ; it was about Campion and Campion 
people, and I gathered that they spoke of 
mutual acquaintances, people whom I did not 
Icnow. I also heard that Lifton was hard set 
to avoid falling into a discussion upon local 
politics ; and I gleaned from some things said 
by Harold, and from his general appearance, 
that he was a Conservative. But, feeling not 
the slightest interest in him, I presently turned 
to Aldj^h, and asked what Campion was 
like. 

" That is a wide question." 

" Is it a wide place ?" 

" Yes, in extent ; not in the way of society or 
variety." 

/* Is your house near ours ? You said we 
should be neighbours.'* 

" The grounds adjoin. There is only a little 
brook to divide them, but the lodges are a mile 
apart Our house is called FoUyfoot" 

" Follyfoot — ^why ? It is a curious name" 

" I never could find out why it was so called. 
1 have often wondered, but the tradition has 
passed away, I suppose." 

" Tradition ? Then it is an old house ?" 

" Very. It has never belonged to any but 
Sweynsons. My father, who is dead, used to 
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say that the estate had come down to us from 
old Saxon times." 

Seeing my inquiring eyes, she went on,. 
" And so he called some of us by Saxon names. 
It was his hobby. His hero was Harold." 

" I think he is mine, too," said I, heartily, and 
I added, half musingly, 

" * Thus fell Harold, bracelet giver, 
Jesu rest his soul for ever ! 
Angels all from thrall deliver ; 
Miserere Domine !' *' 

" Ah, you know that," said Aldj^h. 

" Oh, yes." And then, moved by a pleasant 
curiosity to know all about her and her people, 
" Will you tell me the names of some of your 
brothers and sisters ?" 

"Certainly. -We are seven.' There is 
Harold and myself, Aldyth. Then there is 
Edmund " (her voice came to a pause in sayings 
this name) ** and Esther ..." 

" Esther is a lovely name." 

" Robert and Caroline." 

" You say those names as if they always went 
together." 

" You are quick. They always do. Lastly, 
there is Emma." 

" I like the names. They seem to me suited 
to the place." 
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" Why, can you remember the place ?" 

" Only dimly. Is not it a gray place — also a 
damp and a misty place ?" 

" It is all that ; but a very sweet place . . . 
to me." 

I was silent. My numerous questions were 
answered. I had now something fresh to medi- 
tate upon. 

All these strangers I should probably see. 
How should we all get on together ? Would 
they all be like this Aldyth ? No ; surely that 
was too much to expect. Probably some great 
rough boy, Robert, who said " By Jingo !" and 
considered every one a " duffer " who could not 
play cricket or foot-ball ; and a lot of lively 
rattling young ladies, blondes, like Harold, with 
his voice and his obtuse perceptions ; " nice 
cheerful girls," who would play Thalberg's 
" Home, Sweet Home,*' and murder operatic 
airs, who would call sensation novels " naughty 
books," and take every inch of a mild flirtation 
to mean a yard of serious intentions. But Al- 
dyth ! Aldyth ! What a very pleasant sound 
in that name ! I turned it over and over in my 
mind with the same pleasure as if I had found 
a new and musical poem. 

Meanwhile our journey was progressing. 
We had passed Carnforth, and it would not be 
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SO very long, not more than an hour, before we 
came to Campion. It was not yet quite dark 
out of doors. I saw that we were entering the 
presence of the mountains. The farther we 
travelled, the higher grew the hills; dimmer 
and mistier, too. My heart felt a strange, glad 
thrill. This was a land unknown, yet familiar. 
In hot cities and foreign countries, dreams of 
such a cool, dim region had come to me ; 
memories, most likely, half- dormant, of what 
my childhood had seen ; memories which a 
chance thought had touched, and wakened into 
life. 

Higher and higher grew these hills, bleaker, 
dimmer. They were hills no longer, but 
mountains. Aldyth had, in the gathering 
gloom, pointed out Black Combe to me, and,, 
now that we could no longer discern their 
shapes, she told me their names, ponderous 
and weighty, like themselves. She told me 
how, from the head at Campion, you might see 
Scawfell, and Bowfell, and Glaramara, with 
other fells, and peaks, and pikes. I listened, fas- 
cinated. These names had such a new, rough,, 
homely sound, so utterly different from the 
Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Aiguilles Noires and 
Vertes, Dent du Midi, and other sharp, mine- 
ing, French and Italian sounds. 
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" Now, Aldyth," said Harold, " collect your 
things, for we are just there." 

Then the train slackened speed and finally 
stopped. While Stephen was engaged with 
the luggage, and my brother was looking round 
to see who had come to meet us, Aldyth and I 
sat down upon a bench, in a small, dingy apart- 
ment, over the door of which was inscribed 
" General Waiting Room." 

We remained there fully ten minutes, and 
yet neither Harold nor Lifton made his appear- 
ance. The train had gone, and the station 
was silent. 

" What can they be doing ?" said Aldyth, 
wonderingly. 

" Here they are," said I, as they came in, 
Lifton first, and Harold after him. 

" Phil, this is very awkward," began my 
brother, with a guilty and embarrassed look. 

" What ? is. all the luggage lost ?" 

" No ; but there was no one here to meet us, 
so I sent Stephen with a man, up to Hoar- 
stones to ask the reason, and it seems I gave 
them the wrong date. They did not expect us 
till to-morrow, and were in sackcloth and ashes 
at the idea of having a master who would travel 
on Sunday." 

He laughed as he concluded, but I could see 
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that he was excessively annoyed with himself, 
and he went on : — 

" I find there is an hotel somewhere, from 
what I can make out it is upon the edge of a 
cliff, overhanging the briny deep. A native, 
with a strongly-built shandry, has, however, 
agreed to take us there safely. I'm sorry for 
you, but there is nothing else for it" 

I saw a glance pass between Harold and 
Aldyth, which glance seemed to throw a ray of 
light upon our dark prospects. I absolutely 
trembled at the idea — the ghastly idea of this 
native hotel in the depth of winter. 

" You must not think of going to the hotel," 
said Harold, turning to Lifton. " It is not to 
be thought of They never have any one in 
winter, and I would not answer for the conse- 
quences if you venture there. There will be 
nothing to eat, and no beds ready. I hope you 
will try my house instead. It will give both my 
sister and myself the greatest pleasure if you 
will come to us." 

" Oh, I cannot think of such a thing," said 
Lifton, quickly. ** Miss Sweynson herself is 
fatigued and in need of rest, and for two 
strangers to intrude — after parting with her 
brother too. It is too kind of you, but — " 

"If you wish us always to remain strangers. 
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Mr. Darwin," said Aldyth, ** of course I can- 
not oppose you ; but I should say the best way 
to forget that we are strangers would be for you 
to do as we wish." 

" If you would allow Philip to go — it is for 
him that I am put out. I can do anywhere." 

" Oh, no, both or neither. Believe me, we 
are quite in earnest when we say that it will 
give us the utmost pleasure if you will come," 
she added, in a voice which carried conviction. 

Here Harold, who had been absent, returned, 
saying, " I have sent to FoUyfoot to say you are 
coming, so it is all settled." 

There was a certain hearty kindness about 
this young man, which was pleasing, despite his 
moderate intellect. 

" I really do not know how to thank you 
enough," said Lifton, " or how to be angry 
enough with my own stupidity." 

Aldyth laughed and said we had better not 
keep the carriage waiting any longer, and led 
the way out of the station. 

Quarter of an hour later, to my silent amaze- 
ment and admiration I stood in the hall at 
FoUyfoot, looking on at the greetings which 
took place between Aldyth and two girls who 
came out to meet her. 

Close by, surveying the scene with his hands 
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in his pockets, and his eyebrows raised, I recog- 
nized a being — one of a class of which I had 
then a profound horror — that being was a boy^ 
a schoolboy. I knew it as soon as I saw him. 
Such was our introduction to the Sweynson 
family. 



CHAPTER II. 



I MAKE NEW FRIENDS. 




T dinner time that evening, were Al- 
dyth, Harold, Esther, Robert, and 
ourselves. If we had felt some slight 
embarrassment at first in our position, 
it soon wore off under the influence of Aldyth's 
genial, gentle manner, and Harold's hearty and 
genuine hospitality. There was no mistaking 
these young people. They did not press you 
to eat their bread and drink their wine, while 
wishing you, at the same time, far enough away 
from them. I do not think that (lady and 
gentleman though they were) they would have 
been a success in any very fashionable sphere. 
When dinner was over, we went into the draw- 
ing-room, and in the drawing-room was Caro- 
line. 

Caroline ! I sit writing in the study at 
Hoarstones, and I pause as I finish her name. 
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I lay down my pen, close my eyes, and recall 
that evening. In so doing, the years that lie 
out-stretched, long and drear, between then and 
now are effaced. I remember them not, nor 
their sorrows ; but only the day when we two 
were boy and girl — the moment we first spoke 
to each other, when we knew nothing of what 
could come, and were concerned only with the 
present. I forget all the things that have come 
since, and in the summer silence that surrounds 
me, I hear her voice so plainly, the clear, vi- 
brating voice of Caroline, different from all 
other voices in the world. 

Yet I cannot help thinking of our last part- 
ing as well as our first meeting. The two facts 
stand out as dates in my life, from which I 
reckon when I want to remember things. 
There are times when I can review them 
calmly : there are also times when my sorrow 
and my yearning for her whom I shall never 
see again, press upon me like a heavy burden, 
almost more than I can bear. I cannot help 
thinking that to her, too, come such moments 
now and then, yet how scornfully, how hardly 
she would laugh if she heard me say so. 

" I have seen you before, Mr. Darwin," said 
she, smiling. 

** I have not forgotten the occasion. We 
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both waited some time for a train that was 
very late." 

** Oh, yes ; and I was so impatient. I was 
afraid of Harold coming after me, or being an- 
gry when I got home. And so he was cer- 
tainly ; but I had done what I wanted 
then." 

" Had you gone without leave ?" I asked, as 
Lifton moved away, leaving us together. 

** Almost ; I had to be very firm with Al- 
dyth, and if Harold had been in, I should have 
stood no chance. Elder brothers are t5a'ants ; 
and Harold has such notions !" 

I contemplated my new acquaintance in si- 
lence, not quite knowing what to think of her. 
She, for her part, surveyed me from head to 
foot in a manner that embarrassed me. I 
thought she looked as if nothing in the world 
could frighten her, though I could not help no- 
ticing how firmly her red lips closed one upon 
the other. 

" How old are you ?" she asked me abruptly, 
when she had taken stock of me to her own 
satisfaction. 

" Fifteen and a-half." 

" Rather older than Bob. I am fourteen 
and a-half. What is your name ?" 

" Philip." . 
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" How did you meet with Aldyth and Ha- 
rold ?" 

I told her, and she said : — 

" Ah, they had been saying good-bye to Ed- 
mund and Jack — I mean Mr. Ferriers. I am 
so glad your house was not ready for you ; it is 
most awfully dull here sometimes. Now that 
Lucy is gone (she was our governess), I quite 
miss her, for I enjoyed tormenting her, though 
I hated her." 

" It is wicked to hate." 

She glanced at me with her piercing eyes, 
and half-smiled. 

" Don't you think it's more wicked to be a 
hypocrite ?" said she, carelessly. 

" Why ? who is ?" I asked laughing. 

** You, just then. Do you think that when 
you are at Hoarstones, your brother will let me 
see all over the house ?" 

" Oh, yes ; I am sure of it." 

" I want to do so very much. I believe there 
are secret passages in it. I have heard of a 
ghost, but I do not believe in them. Still, 
when you were away, and all the windows shut, 
and so little smoke coming out of the chimneys, 
it looked dreary enough for an attack of ghosts 
— if a nervous person had happened to be 
there." 
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" Melancholy enough, I dare say," I answered, 
dreaming to myself of it. 

The next morning, I, tired and exhausted 
with my excitement of the previous day and 
night, slept late, and did not rise to breakfast. 
When, about half-past eleven, I came down, I 
was struck with the quiet, the hush, the still- 
ness that brooded over the house. It was 
Sunday morning, as I had, in my heathenish 
fashion, forgotten, and of course all the Sweyn- 
sons had gone to church. But where was 
Lifton } I saw him nowhere, and Stephen, 
after settling me in the drawing-room with 
books and newspapers, had gone away, and I 
was left alone. I looked around. How silent 
it was ! The very clock ticked with a subdued 
sound, as if it only dare whisper of the flight of 
time, which, in that quiet spot, must lag of 
necessity. 

A large, glowing hot fire crinkled in the 
grate, and the tardy February sun looked in at 
the window with a faint, watery beam. A 
piano stood open, and on the desk and top were 
spread some sheets of music which looked to 
me like chants. 

Silence still ! Where can Lifton be, I 
wonder ? Most likely in the library, if there 
is one. How stupid of Stephen not to have 
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taken me there ! Until I have seen Lifton's 
greeting smile, and touched his hand, my day 
is not properly begun. I started violently as 
the room-door opened, and, not Lifton, but 
Esther came in. I had believed my brother 
and myself to be alone in the house. 

" Good-morning," said she, with a smile. " I 
hope you were not too tired to rest well, last 
night'' 

" Thanks, I did not sleep much, till morning, 
but that is nothing new to me." 

" All the others are at church," as she seated 
herself beside me, " but I had a cold and stayed 
at home." 

" Where is Lifton T I asked. 

" Your brother ? He is at church too," 
answered Esther, in a voice betraying no aston- 
ishment. 

** Lifton at church /" cried I, like a fool that 
I was, betraying in every look the utter amaze 
I felt 

" Yes. Is not he in the habit of going to 
church ?" 

" N — no," stammered I, suddenly remember- 
ing that I had more than once heard Lifton say, 
half in jest, half in earnest, that between church 
and no church there was a great gulf fixed, and 
that the majority on the one side spent much of 
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its time in ignoring and condemning the 
minority on the other. 

"He always stayed at home with me on 
Sunday," I went on, as she did not speak, for I 
was anxious to paint him as white as possible. 

"He stayed with you from charitable motives 
I do not doubt," said Esther, calmly. 

" What do you mean ?" 

She smiled. "You seem so much put out 
about it that I am amused at you. I should 
suppose that your brother did not go to church 
simply because he is not a churchman." 

" That is the reason. But why has he gone 
to-day ?" 

" Because it is the best place for him to show 
himself in," said she, demurely enough, but with 
a lurking smile. 

" Show himself ?" 

" Yes, don't you know that your brother is 
the first man about here, and people will natur- 
ally wish to cultivate his acquaintance." 

" What ! before your brother Harold ?" I 
demanded, and then, in haste, I added, " Oh, 
I beg your pardon, Tm sure. That was a very 
rude thing to say.'* 

"It was, rather, but he is, in a measure before 
Harold, because he has more money, a larger 
house, and rather a higher position." 

VOL. I. ^ 
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" Still," I objected, " I don't see what that has 
to say to his going to church." 

*' Don't you really ? Do not you understand 
that when he has been seen at church, all the 
principal people of the neighbourhood will come 
to call upon him." 

"Like they do upon a bride," murmured I, 
and I suppose my face expressed some of the 
horror and dismay that clutched my very soul 
at her announcement, for Esther laughed, a low, 
clear laugh, and said, 

" You would not be obliged to see them, even 
if they were to come in one vast body." 

" Are there any nice people to know, among 
them," I asked, vaguely. 

" Only one family of really nice ones, accord- 
ing to my taste, but that may be because I can- 
not appreciate them. The Rectory people are 
very pleasant, but the Mostyns are those I like 
best. As for the others — I don't know what 
ails them. They are very genteel and respect- 
able. They go out hunting, and give balls and 
dinners all winter, and in the spring and sum- 
mer they go to London." 

" But — " I suggested. 

" But — I don't care for them. Your tastes 
and mine, however, may be different," (de- 
murely). 
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" Oh, I don't know. I am not fond of stupid 
people. No one who lives with Lifton could 
be." 

She said nothing, and after meditating upon 
her remarks for a short time, it struck me that 
I would ask her to play the piano, therefore I 
said, ** Esther, will you play me some of those 
chants T 

Seeing a half-smile in her dark eyes I was 
led to wonder what called it there, and upon re- 
flection I decided that it was my calling her 
^' Esther," with so little ceremony. 

'* I forgot," said I, " I should have said * Miss 
Esther/ should not I ?" 

**Oh no,'' she answered, the smile growing 
broader. "No one I know calls me anjrthing 
but Esther, and you may do the same." 

" If you will call me Philip in return ?" 

" Oh, certainly. It would have a curious 
sound, * Master Philip,' or even * Mn Philip,' 
ivould not it ?" 

" I should rather think so !" cried I,. breaking 
into a laugh at the very idea. 

" There are the others coming home from 
church." 

In a few moments Lifton came in, saying, 

" Well, old fellow, I ran away, you see. 

8—2 
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However, you have been in good company — 
better than mine." 

" Esther has been telling me why you went to 
church. I hope a proper amount of county 
people were there, to see you in your youth and 
beauty." 

"Fm sure I don't know/' said he, with supreme 
carelessness. He took a chair close to Esther 
and me, and asked her if her cold were better. 

" Yes, thanks. It was a mere nothing, but 
Aldyth is so nervous about us ; she would have 
been miserable if I had gone out.'' 

" She has a look of anxiety," said Lifton, re- 
flectively. 

" Yes ; since our mother died she has always 
looked anxious. There is no one but Harold 
and herself to look after us all, and of course she 
has the heaviest part of the charge." 

Esther spoke as if she had been a woman of 
thirty, with such a quaint, yet simple manner,, 
that I could see Lifton could scarcely help 
laughing. 

" Here comes the anxious one," he remarked, 
sotto voce, as Aldyth entered. 

I had not yet seen her that day. She came up 
to me, shook hands, hoped I had slept well, and 
so on, in her usual kind and gentle way. I saw 
Lifton's eyes rest upon her with a look which I 
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knew of old to be one of approval. He seemed 
wondrously well pleased to be at home in this 
pleasant English family. It was long since he 
or I had known what it was to be in the midst 
of a home like this, and we found the sensation 
as pleasant as it was strange. 

I felt as if I could willingly have stayed there 
for months, leading my calm, lonesome life, and 
satisfied to look on while Aldyth, with her sub- 
dued steps, passed to and fro, now giving direc- 
tions, now working, now hearing the wants of 
one or satisfying the demands of another, while 
her fair face, grave, calm and beneficent, seemed 
to account for all the order and regular succes- 
sion of one thing after another which specially 
characterized that household. 

I could have stayed there, watching the 
shadow-like Esther, who was daily more and 
more of an enigma to me — ^hourly, I should say, 
for we only stayed till Tuesday. She called 
forth my wonder, my curiosity, such a child — 
such a woman ! Then, too, were Robert and 
Caroline. These two young persons soon 
ceased to claim much attention from me. ^ After 
my first amazed admiration at their proceedings 
had passed off, I did not think much about 
them. By their " proceedings," I mean what 
seemed to me their wild, riotous strength and 
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spirits ; they sang, they ran, they shouted. 
They were for ever hurling witticisms at one 
another, playing tricks upon each other, and 
then with faces of imperturbable gravity watch- 
ing the cheat gradually reveal itself. Caroline 
must do everything that Robert did, consequently 
they were for ever rushing down to the shore^ 
rambling over the Head, and not coming home 
till after dark, making sorties to the Rectory, 
and generally conducting themselves in a wild 
and unruly manner. 

** I hope they do not make your head ache,'*^ 
said Aldyth to me, on Monday. "They are 
thoroughly Berserk, and have run wild for more 
than a fortnight." 

" Oh no, they don't make my head ache, I 
assure you. I am only bewildered at them, I 
never saw anything like it." 

Lifton was then at Hoarstones. In the 
course of an hour or two he came back, and 
entered the drawing-room. Aldyth, Esther and 
I were there, and we were having five o'clock 
tea. Aldyth offered Lifton some, which he ac- 
cepted, and stirred it round in an absent manner, 
staring into the fire as he did so. 

" You look as if you had something on your 
mind, Mr. Darwin," said Esther. 

"So I have. A weight lies heavy on my 
soul Miss Sweynson ?" 
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" Yes ?" 

" This afternoon my housekeeper came to me 
with a long list of articles, which she said abso- , 
lutely must be swept from the face of the earth 
and new ones bought to supply their places. 
If I remember rightly there will be very little 
of the original furniture left in the house — sup- 
posing I do what she wishes. Now it is not^ 
that I wish my house to look shabby, but I 
have a fancy for seeing my surroundings mel- 
lowed by time. I hate brand-new carpets, and 
hangings, and chair-covers. '' 

*' So do I," said Esther, and her eyes uncon- 
sciously roamed round the room, which indeed 
had nothing brand new in it, but a grace which 
refinement alone can and does give, even to the 
oldest things, while the newest, destitute of it, 
are meaningless and ugly. Lifton laughed when 
he saw Esthers look.. 

" Exactly," said he, " I should like the rooms 
at Hoarstones to look like this one, but I 
do not think that new furniture will produce 
the desired effect." 

" No," said Aldyth, " new furniture alone 
will not do it ; but you were going to say some- 
thing else, Mr. Darwin." 

" Yes, I was going to ask if you would do me 
a very great favour — come and look at these 
things which Mrs. Brown sb.'^^ ^x^ ^c^^^-V^-t- 
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nothing, and tell me whether it will compromise 
my character to keep them in my house/' 

" Oh, suppose I should make mistakes ! 
How do you know that I have not execrable 
taste ?" 

" As for taste'^ he said, looking round the 
room, " I would trust the mistress of this room 
to any extent. I do not think I am rash, unless 
it is rash of me to do such an unwarrantable 
thing as to ask you." 

"I will come and look at your detrimentals, 
certainly. I can understand your distrust of 
your housekeeper. Housekeepers have not 
often an eye for elegance." 

Meanwhile I was looking round the room and 
meditating upon what Lifton had said, ** I 
should like the rooms at Hoarstones to look 
like this one," and I was trying to find out what 
it was that gave the room its charm. Not the 
costliness of the furniture, certainly — it had been 
valuable, but it was antiquated and stiff ; the 
worked chair-covers and tapestry hangings were 
faded and old ; the Turkey carpet was not of a 
drawing-room kind or pattern, and it had seen 
wear. The ornaments were graceful — some 
were beautiful and valuable, some curious and 
ancient. There was no abundance of mirrors, 
but some pictures, both old and new ; a few 
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were in cracked and tarnished frames. The 
old, dark window had been replaced not ten 
years ago, by an immense round bay, and there 
were lace curtains, fresh and crisp, inside those 
faded old tapestry ones. 

Not these things, however, constituted the 
charm. Part of it lay, as I felt, in the open 
piano, and the scattered music ; in the work- 
baskets, and the bits of sewing and embroidery, 
which told of a woman's presence. I thought 
to myself, " There will be no work-baskets at 
Hoarstones." But the real essence of the spell, 
lay it not in those two graceful girls and their 
indefinable influence over every object in the 
room ? Yes, there it was ; there would be no 
girls at Hoarstones, therefore the Hoarstones 
rooms would not " look like this." 

By the time that I had come to this conclu- 
sion, the others had begun to talk about some- 
thing else. Lifton was telling Esther that he 
would lend her as many books as she liked, 
adding, 

''I expect the library, Phil, will be your 
favourite haunt ; it faces south, and I think it 
the pleasantest room in. the house." 

" In a few weeks," said Esther, " I shall be 
busy; our new governess will have come, I 
hope." 
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Lifton gazed at her in mild astonishment. 

" It never entered my head that you were 
having lessons." 

" Oh yes, I am, I want a great many. I hope 
Miss Barton will be nice." 

Here Caroline came in. 

" You are always hoping this or that will be 
* nice/ Esther. I think Shakspere says people 
should not be too nice. What, or who were 
you talking of ?" 

" Governesses.!' 

" The least nice of all topics in the world ! I 
wish I could go to school with Bob ; they do 
have such fun. Lucy has gone, that s one com- 
fort. She was always wanting us to read goody 
books. She said Dickens was vulgar, Thackeray 
not good reading for young ladies. Miss Bronte 
unhealthily sensational, and that we ought to 
improve our mind by reading the * Daisy Chain,' 
building churches in out-of-the-way places, and 
clumping about as missionaries in double-soled 
boots, with tracts, and tin cans full of soup." 

At that moment the dressing-bell rang, and in 
a few moments the others departed, leaving me 
and Caroline alone. 

" rU tell you something that Bob and I did 
last midsummer," she observed. " It was just 
before our holidays. Bob came home a few 
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days before Lucy left. We wrote her a love- 
letter." 

" Nonsense !" said I, with compassionate in- 
credulity. 

*' We did, and who do you think we wrote it 
from ?" 

" I don't know the eligible young men of the 
neighbourhood." 

" Well, it was from," (Caroline bent towards 
me, and said in a parenthesis), " I hardly dare 
whisper it for fear the walls should hear — it was 
from Harold P^ 

" From Harold ?" I gasped. 

Caroline nodded three times, solemnly and 
emphatically. 

" Did it take effect ?" 

" Yes. We told her to be at the end of the 
terrace by half-past nine, as he wanted to meet 
her." 

"Well?" 

" ' Well ! It is very well,' as Beatrice Cenci 
says. At half-past nine exactly, Bob and I took 
our way there, pretending we could not see her^ 
and we sat down upon a bench just outside the 
trees where she was concealed, for she dared not 
stand in full view. We sat there talking for 
more than half an hour, so that she could neither 
get out nor move, and I expect she was in an 
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agony for fear Harold should come, and she be 
found out. Oh, I did enjoy it ! Revenge is 
sweet !" 

" But what, what made you do it ?" 

" For a lark, and because I hate her," said 
Caroline. 

The candles were not lighted, but in the fire- 
light I saw her blue eyes flash. 

" And how did it end ?" 

*'We went in about ten, and Aldyth said, 
* Where is Miss Lestock ?' We said we really 
could not say. Harold was asleep in the draw- 
ing-room. Lucy was in a fearful temper the 
next day. I believe she had begun to suspect 
something, when Harold politely asked her at 
lunch if she had been taking a walk the night 
before, as nobody could find her. She said she 
had. Bob and I nearly died at that. It made 
me quite ill, t\ie trying not to laugh." 

** But Caroline " 

" But Philip " 

" Do you think it was right T 

" Quite. I consider it a moral obligation to 
take it out of Lucy somehow, and that did amply 
repay us/' 

She had evidently no idea that there could be 
a right or a wrong in the matter. I was sur- 
prised that she should have so intense and 
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active an aversion to Miss Lestock, but the fact 
did not trouble me. At that period of my Hfe I 
rather agreed with Doctor Johnson's amiable 
liking for a " good hater." 

In the evening, when we were all in the 
drawing-room except Harold, Caroline, seizing 
her opportunity, produced a broad-sheet, with a 
picture on one side, representing an unhealthy- 
looking child, whose abnormally large head 
suggested water on the brain. 

" Listen," said Caroline. " Here's a touching 
story from the juvenile Brain-Softener — nurse 
takes it in — it is about a * darling child,' who 
used to sit in a corner of her nursery and read 
the Brain-Softener on everlasting life, eternal 
punishment, * Where bad children go to when 
they die,' and so on. She had a pleasant 
dream one night, in which a complicated parable 
was unfolded to her. Jacob's ladder was no- 
thing to it, and * this dear child,' aged four years 
and a few weeks, was made to see very clearly 
that she was not one of the redeemed." 

"Caroline," said Aldyth, severely, but our 
irreverent laughter cheered the young lady 
on. 

" She was distracted for some days, could eat 
no food, and repeatedly complained of her poor 
head " 
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" I should think so," said Lifton ; " a bad 
bilious attack and nightmare." 

" That will do, Caroline," observed Aldyth. 

'* Aldyth, what an old deceiver you are ; you 
know you are fit to laugh till you cry, only you 
pretend to be so moral." 

Indeed, if we were to believe all that Caroline 
said when she wanted to find excuses for her 
own shortcomings, Aldyth must have been a 
monster of wickedness, for whenever she took 
her irrepressible sister to task, the latter always 
turned upon her and accused her of being at 
heart much worse. 

The evening — our last evening there — passed 
over. Aldyth sang a little ; Esther played for 
us some of Mendelssohn's Lieder. We finished 
it with some hymns, a thing startlingly new and 
strange to Lifton and me. We listened, how- 
ever, and liked it ; the voices were fresh and 
clear, and they sang sad words. Finally they 
sang the hymn, " For those at sea," which I, 
not familiar with "psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs," in private life, found almost too 
sad. 

I woke in the morning with the sound of that 
last solemn " Amen," and those kindly " Good- 
nights " that followed, still ringing in my ears. 




CHAPTER III. 

LIFTON MAKES RESOLUTIONS. 

IFTON had decided that we would go 
home after lunch, chiefly because the 
Sweynsons would not hear of our 
leaving before. 
While we were waiting for the carriage, my 
brother said to Aldyth, 

** And when will you come to look at my 
detrimentals ?" 
" When you like." 

** Then you will come very soon/' he an- 
swered, smiling. 

" I should come soon, if only from compassion 
to your housekeeper, whose mind will not be at 
ease until she knows what is to be done away 
with and what retained." 

'*May I come with Aldyth, Mr. Dar- 
win ?" asked Caroline, stepping from the win- 
dow. 
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'* You ? yes, as often as you like," said he, 
cordially. 

Just then a servant came in to say the car- 
riage had come, so we went to the hall, and I, 
from my place in the brougham, watched the 
others as they all stood on the door-step, chat- 
ting and saying farewell. 

Shall I ever forget that bleak February after- 
noon ? At present it is as vividly present to 
my mind as on that very evening. A glint of 
sunshine came out and shone upon Lifton's 
brown locks as he stood bare-headed, making 
his adieux to Aldyth and Esther. It fell, too, 
upon Aldyth's hair, and turned it to gold, and 
upon her frank, fair face, which showed rather 
sad in the broad, out-of-doors light, and it fell 
upon Esther s grave, pale face, which looked as 
if it always lived in the shade. I always noticed 
such small details as these. Lifton often told 
me that I was given to wire-drawing and hair- 
splitting. I could no more help it than a blind 
man could make himself see by wishing. * 

Then the last handshake was given ; Lifton 
got into the carriage, Stephen mounted outside, 
and FoUyfoot was lost to view. 

After a prolonged pause of reflection I said, 
" Oh, Lifton, I am so sorry to come away. I 
believe they liked us." 
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" Do you ?" said he, absently looking out of 
the steaming windows of the brougham at the 
indistinct hills and the stone walls on either side 
the road. 

Hoarstones was more than a mile from Folly- 
foot, riding or driving by the high road ; 
scarcely more than half that distance walk- 
ing through the grounds of the two places. 

I had forgotten to look out for the house by 
the time we were half-way there, and only re- 
membered when the carriage came to a stop at 
the hall door. 

Then I looked in haste through the window,, 
but I only saw a vague and general appearance 
of gray walls, very old, greenish, and dampish ; 
literally " Hoar Stones." 

" Oh, we are here, are we ?" I cried, as Lifton 
got out. 

Mrs. Brown, the housekeeper, was all fuss 
and kindness, but the fuss annoyed, and the 
kindness appeared ludicrous to my conceited 
young soul after that of Aldyth «and Esther 
Sweynson. 

After dinner, when we were sitting over the 
fire in the library, I, breaking a long silence, 
said, 

** Lifton, are not you glad we met Miss 
Sweynson that day, at Lancaster T 
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'*Yes, I cannot say that I am sorry," he 
answered, after the equivocal, unsatisfactory 
manner of a Briton. 

" I think they are the nicest people I have 
•ever seen," continued I, hazarding a sufficiently 
broad statement. 

" Do you ?" 

" Yes ; and does not this house seem lonely 
with just you and me in it ?" 

" It is certainly a contrast to FoUyfoot/* 

Then, after a pause of silent reflection : " How 
is it that the girls of a family are nearly always 
nicer than the boys ?" 

" Lifton, will you kindly imagine yourself a 
young lady for two or three minutes T 

" 'Tis done." 

" How is it that the boys of a family are 
nearly always nicer than the girls ?" 

" Ah, you had me there. But, seriously, look 
at that respectable but sheep-brained member of 
society, Harold Sweynson, and then at his sisters 
Aldyth and Esther. Did not it strike you when 
we were at FoUyfoot ?" 

" Of course it did. They are not to be com- 
pared. Miss Sweynson,*' proceeded my brother, 
who was now in exactly the mood I liked, " is a 
most charming young lady. There is some- 
thing very fascinating about hen" 
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*' Yes," I chimed in, eagerly ; " I think her 
the most attractive person I ever met." 

" You said something like that before/' 

" I don't know why it is that she is so de- 
lightful, for I don't think she is clever." 

** But I am sure she is. She is most accom- 
plished. Her singing is exquisite." 

" It is ; but not because of her voice ; she has 
not much of a voice ; it is the taste and delicacy 
of her expression, and her choice of songs is 
simply faultless." 

" Indeed it is,'' assented Lifton. 

" But," I proceeded, in a judicial manner, 
** Esther is the most talented of them all. She 
is very clever indeed." 

" Esther ? I think, my good boy, that you are 
mistaken ; she is too dreamy to be a really 
clever woman. She is just the girl I should 
suspect of writing sonnets, or odes to the moon, 
beginning * Pale orb of night !' '' 

" I asked her if she ever wrote poetry, and 
she told me never. I said. Not even to the sea, 
or Scawfell Pike in the distance ? She said, 
No, never, and she never would." 

Lifton burst out laughing, for I had been 
speaking with intense earnestness. 

"That's rich," said he. "You two ancient critics 
discussing poetry, as if you could be laureates 
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whenever you choose. But seriously, Miss 
Sweynson is a very charming woman, while 
Esther is a child — but a vety delightful child 
too." 

I made no answer, for I did not agree with 
him. I knew, and he did not know, that there 
were thoughts, powers, feelings dormant in 
Esther Sweynson's brain and soul that her sister 
Aldyth would never know. 

"At any rate," proceeded Lifton, "we shall 
have very delightful neighbours." 

" Yoic will," I replied, despondingly, "for 
you can go and see them as often as you choose, 
but I am fast here." 

" Oh, never fear, they will come and see you 
here." 

" Humph ! It's very kind of you to promise 
so much, but how do you know whether you can 
be as good as your word "i^' 

Lifton laughed, and said, " You are sceptical 
to-night, Phil." 

" On Sunday I had a conversation Avith 
Esther, and she told me you had gone to church 
because it was the best place to show yourself 
in ; did you T 

" Nonsense ! she did not say that ?" 

" Oh, she did, though. She seemed rather 
glad of the chance to sneer a little at her neigh- 
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bours. And I let out that you were not in the habit 
of going to church. She did not seem to think 
anything of your bad habits, for her own part, 
but I saw plainly that the people here, in gen- 
eral, consider it part of the laws of nature to go 
to church twice every Sunday." 

" Perhaps it was as well that you did let it 
out," he observed, reflectively, as he leaned back 
in his chair, and surveyed the ceiling with spec- 
ulative interest. *' I don't intend to continue 
the custom, and the shock to the neighbourhood 
may be less severe if a few girls can seize and 
disseminate the horrid fact in time." 

Only those who have lived in such small and 
scandalously orthodox places as Campion, only 
those who have struggled with the prejudices 
thereof, and beheld bigotry rise superior to 
every improving influence, can duly appreciate 
the heroism of Lifton's calm announcement that 
he did not " intend to continue the custom." 
The bold declaration was made in partial ignor- 
ance, it is true. At that time we did not under- 
stand the magnitude of the step he contemplated 
taking. 

'* What ! not go to church ?'' Then he is a 

Free-thinker, and " free thinking," as a bishop 
of that same English Church has remarked, 
^* only too often leads to free acting." Which 
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opinion Campion and all that therein lived 
would have endorsed with one breath. 

Non-attendance at the parish church meant 
free thinking, free thinking was but another 
name for scepticism, scepticism generally meant 
infidelity, and from infidelity it did not need a 
step to atheism. And an Atheist was — well, we 
can easily refer to the Athanasian creed, where 
we shall find all that settled for us. 

Campion recoiled from an opinion which left 
a pew in church empty, with horror. In the 
minds of its people scepticism meant nothing 
distinct, except that it was distinctly opposite to 
the opinions of the *' Record," the " Church 
Times,'' and other religious papers : vague, dis- 
jointed sounds, such as " Colenso," " German 
Rationalism," " Materialists,'^ ** Communism," 
seemed to float in the air in connection with it. 
People said one or two of these words (in a 
whisper), nodded their heads, and looked. 

** * Westminster Review,' my dear ; John 
Stuart Mill, and all those dreadftil people !" 

That was what I once heard a Campion lady 
say to a friend, in regard to Lifton. Judging 
from the friend's expression the words appeared 
to convey some meaning to her mind, though 
they did not to mine. 




CHAPTER IV. 

I LEARN WHO " JACK " IS. 

WO days after our arrival at Hoarstones 
Aldyth came to fulfil her promise to 
Lifton, and look over his "detrimentals/^ 
It was on Thursday morning that 
she came, driving up in her pony-carriage with 
Caroline and Emma. 

I was alone in the library \^hen they came. 
How glad I was to see them ! 

Very soon Lifton made his appearance, and 
then he, Aldyth, and Emma went off upon a 
journey of investigation, and Caroline remained 
with me. 

" It was I who. made Aldyth come," said she 
composedly. " Harold said he ought to call 
first. Such rubbish ! As if we did not know 
you !'* 

" We made a long euouglv c^Xl m^o^ "^^xi. "^X 
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any rate," said I laughing. *^ How is Esther's 
cold ?" 

" Oh, all right, only she did not feel inclined 
to come out. It has been so dull since you went 
away. The house is awfully quiet." 
" What ? with you and Robert in it ?" 
" I'm sure Bob and I do not make any great 
noise," answered Caroline, tossing her head. 
At which I tossed mine, and laughed aloud. 
" You have a good library," she next remarked, 
in a condescending tone. '^ Do you read 
much ?" 

Sometimes, when I am in the mood." 
Are not you always ? I often read, but 
not girls' books. I think they are soft. I 
like *The Headless Horseman.' Have you 
read it ?" 

" No," said I, somewhat diffidently. Indeed, I 
had never heard of the work. 

" Ah, that is a book, I can tell you. You 
ought to read it. I'll lend it you if you like." 

" Thank you," was my not too enthusiastic 
response, for I rather prided myself upon the 
few works of fiction I read, in comparison with 
other and more solid subjects. 

" I think," said Caroline nodding decisively, 
**that whoever does riot like that book is a 
duffer." 
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^' Do you ?" was my haughty response, 

Caroline cast her eye round the room, and 
presently remarked, 

" What a big Bible ! Does your brother read 
prayers and a chapter every morning ?" 

" No," I replied, feeling that I must have a 
heretic and hang-dog look about me, a kind of 
reflection from Lifton's remissness. 

** Ah, that must be very nice. I honour him. 
I do hate prayers. Harold never misses them. 
Once we used to have a governess who made 
us say a text every morning. But I nearly 
always said the same. She never found out." 

" What was it ?" I asked, with some interest. 

" ^ I am a worm, and no man,' " said Caroline 
calmly, surveying a bust of Minerva upon one 
of the book-cases as she spoke. " Bob told me 
of it. Sometimes I said it was from the Psalms, 
sometimes Proverbs, sometimes Hebrews or 
Colossians. Proverbs was the safest. And I 
don't know now where it is, or whether it is in 
at all. Do you ?" 

" No," was all I could say. There was a 
calmness and self-possession about this young 
lady which quite overpowered me. 

After a short pause I said I had understood 
that she wanted to see the house. 

** So I do. But I shall come on purpose some 
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Other time. I don't consider that I should have 
seen the house if I only went about looking at a 
lot of old furniture. And mark my words, 
Philip" (turning to me, and speaking rapidly 
and emphatically), ''don't let your brother 
blindly go and keep all the old things that Al- 
dyth says he ought to. I assure you she is iSo 
fond of lumber and rubbish of all kinds she will 
never find it in her heart to tell him to part with 
anything, however worthless.'* 

" I haven't the least idea what is the use of 
all this rummaging," I observed, in a superior 
tone. *' The house to me looks well enough. I 
don't know what they want with alterations." 
A pause. I began to think the voyage of dis- 
covery an uncommonly long one. My compan- 
ion at last remarked : 

*' I wish it were summer !" 

" Why that aspiration ?" 

" It is so jolly here in summer. I like to go 
down to the beach. What fun I have had there " 
(shaking her head regretfully) ; " and we have 
picnics in summer, too." 

" We — do you mean your family ?" I asked 
jealously. 

" The Rectory boys and Sybil ; Cecily Fer- 
riers (but she is a baby), and Jack — ah, it was 
nice ! Dear Jack ! When shall I see him 
again ?'' 
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" Who's Jack ?" I asked, with exceeding great 
suspicion that Jack, whoever or whatever he 
might be, was unpleasant. 

Before she could answer me Aldyth, Lifton,. 
and Emma came in, and I looked at them. 
Lifton seemed very much delighted with Aldyth 
Sweynson. I was sure he liked her. He had 
evidently been doing his very utmost (a rare 
thing with him) to please and entertain her, and 
as I looked at her I saw clearly that he had suc- 
ceeded. I had not seen her look so bright since 
I first saw her. The shadow had quite left her 
face for the time ; she looked happy and ani- 
mated. 

" Well," said Caroline, " has Aldyth told you 
to keep a great deal of lumber, Mr. Darwin ?" 

*^ Your sister s taste vs>perfect'\ (emphatically). 

** That means she told you to keep the very 
things you had made up your mind to keep." 

'* Carrie !" said Aldyth, but Lifton laughed, 
and drawing forward an easy-chair, asked Al- 
dyth if she would not sit down, as she must be 
tired. 

" You have walked nearly a mile in passages 
and about rooms,'* said he. 

"We must go now, thanks," said she. " It is 
lunch-time ; come, Carrie !" 

Now all in an instant there flaslved vete> \sx^5 
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mind an idea. I hardly know how it came 

there — as Topsy said of herself, " 'Spect it 

growed ;" or it may have been the sight of my 

brother and Aldyth standing there in their 

beauty and dignity ; it suddenly struck me 

that they were most admirably suited the 

one to the other, and that it would be a very 

delightful thing if they would only find it out 

and agree to pass their lives together. She was 

so good and beautiful (and so was he, I added, 

proudly, to myself) — decidedly they were the two 

most superior characters in existence. It never 

struck me that a being of such altogether trans- 

scendent qualities as Aldyth, would probably 

have enchanted some other man, or, what was 

more to the point, have been enchanted by him. 

So short-sighted are men — and boys ! 

So thinking I unconsciously stared long and 
earnestly into her face, and held her hand in 
mine without a word when she said good- 
morning. 

With a slight laugh she extricated her hand 
from mine, and went away, followed by Lifton 
and Emma. 

Caroline came up to me and said, " Good-bye, 
but you asked me who Jack was. Do you want 
to know truly ?" 

" Yes, indeed," said I, suddenly coming to my 
senses again. 
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" Well, every one knows, and I am rather sur- 
prised you have not heard. He is John 
Ferriers, the man Aldyth is engaged to. He 
has gone with my brother Edmund to Austra- 
lia, to make his fortune, and in a few years he 
is coming back to marry her and take her out 
there". 

Caroline held out her hand, and I looked at 
her. Innocent girl's face ! Fearless blue eyes^ 
and laughing, rosy lips ! If both of us had but 
known ! No shadow fell upon us ; no premoni- 
tion was given. 

*' And he is the nicest fellow in the world,'' 
she concluded, and then, as I did not speak, she 
ran after her sister, and in a few moments I saw 
the pony-carriage flash past the window on its 
homeward way. 

** The man Aldyth* is engaged to.'' I was 
just digesting these words as well as I could 
when Lifton came into the room again, that 
peculiar smile on his lips, and that peculiar light 
in his eyes, never to be seen there but when he 
had been both pleased and satisfied. 

I, looking at him, bethought myself of my 
foolish, hasty idea, and blushed — blushed with 
pain and fear lest on his part the will might 
arise to fulfil that idea. 

I think Providence must have ordained that I 
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was on that day to speak, as well as think, 
upon the merest impulse. I suddenly, and 
without a moment's consideration, said, *' Did 
you know that Miss Sweynson was engaged ?" 

'' Yes, I heard of it yesterday." 

" How horrid of you not to tell me !" 

'^ Why, Phil — " (looking at me ; and begin- 
ning to laugh). 

" Caroline has just told me," I went on. 

'^ Caroline is a chatterbox." 

" Indeed she is," was my cordial consent. 

So we both knew that Aldyth Sweynson, 
beautiful and gentle as we found her, had given 
her heart away. This was to me a source of 
many reflections and much meditation, but I do 
not think that it dwelt much in Lifton's mind. 




CHAPTER V. 

LUNCH, AND A CONVERSATION. 

HE Winter passed away. What Esther 
had foretold came to pass. All the 
neighbours came to call upon Lifton ; 
asked him to their dinners, their balls, 
and their other " gaieties." He joined the hunt, 
and became a very busy and a very popular 
young man. Busy he would have been in any 
case; popular — ? He would not have been 
popular if he had not been young, rich, and un- 
married. 

I who better understood his moods, and 
knew them by his expression more nearly than 
any other human being, had studied his face 
often and long, and I knew it was not a "taking" 
face, despite its handsomeness. Those who 
had penetrated the veil of hauteur, and knew a 
little of the man behind it, were fain to con- 
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fess that his was a face to be " loved by all good 
men, hated by all bad ones," but Lifton was not 
calculated to make his way in conventional and 
orthodox society on his own merits. Being, as 
I have said, young, rich, and unmarried, his ac- 
quaintance carried their charity almost to the 
extent enjoined by St. Paul ; they literally " suf- 
fered long and were kind'' to his heresies, 
swallowed his cynicisms, called his revolution- 
ary ideas " the spirit of the age,'' and sometimes 
went so far with him as to agree that some 
things at present existing might be changed 
without serious damage to the constitution of 
the British kingdom — or the interests of the 
British Conservative. 

He knew himself, none better, where he 
would have been had he carried other than a 
golden key, and would comment upon it to me, 
with a sneer which was oftener in earnest than 
in jest. But he used his power very mode- 
rately. To parody a trite saying, ^' Much shall 
be forgiven to him that hath much." Lifton 
might have gone to very great lengths, and yet 
people would have smiled upon him, and would 
only have called him " eccentric " in a whisper, 
and " between you and me." 

Once I asked him if he had never met the 
Sweynsons anywhere. He said he had met 
Harold at several dinner-patU^s. 
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'' Not the girls ? How is that ?" 

" Because they are in mourning, of course. 
They don't go anywhere, the girls, I mean, and 
Harold, as I said, only to dinners." 

A pause, then Lifton went on, 

" Odd ! Now in what way is a son's grief 
for his mother supposed to differ from a 
daughter's? There must be some difference^ 
you know, or Harold Sweynson would not be 
going out to dinner, while his sisters stay at 
home/' 

" Perhaps," I suggested, ** his grief may be 
so much greater than theirs, that he wants 
more food to sustain him under it. Yes, I 
should say that must be the reason." 

"It may be. ... I should not wonder,"^ 
said Lifton, reflectively. "All I can say is» 
that grief seems to agree with him." 

" Do you see any other girls as nice as the 
Sweynsons ?" 

" Oh, yes, lots, I dare say, quite as nice. 
They all dress alike though, horridly, and they 
all will wear camellias in their hair. It seems 
a sort of monomania with them. I suppose 
that is the only flower produced in their green- 
houses at this season of the year. Some of 
them hunt ; one girl, indeed, was in at the death 
yesterday." 

VOL. I. \o 
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*' Ah, was she ?" said I, not at all interested. 
" I wonder how the Sweynsons are getting on, 
though, I should so like to see Aldyth/' 

" Would you ? Then you shall : I'll ask as 
many of them as you like to lunch." 

" As many of them as you like !" What a 
horrid, unfeeling way in which to speak of my 
sacred friends ! 

" Wouldn't you like them to come, Lifton ?'* 
I asked, in a reproachful tone. '* Don't jj/^^ care 
to see them ?" 

" Bless the lad, I've seen them ^ many a time 
and oft.* I often call there." 

" And you never told me !" 

" Why would you have sent some message, 
Phil ?" he asked, looking at me. 

I could not answer. Lifton laughed as he 
spoke, in rather a teasing way. Was he turning 
unkind to me ? Was he beginning to forget 
my helplessness, and getting careless of my 
feelings and wishes ? 

As I did not speak, but turned away my 
face, and pulled out the fringe of an antima- 
cassar, he approached me, came close to me, 
bent over my couch, and imprisoning my hands 
in his, said, 

" My boy, what is it ? What ails you ? 
What do you wish for? Name it, and you 
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shall have it. I cannot bear to see you un- 
happy." 

Never, never could I resist Lifton, when he 
spoke in that tone, with a ring in his voice and 
a touch in his hand tenderer than aily woman's. 

** Lifton !" cried I, clasping his hand and 
letting the pent-up, accumulated weariness of 
weeks break forth, " I am so tired and lonely. 
I am weary of my life !" 

** Poor lad !" said he, so gently that my heart 
ached. ** You have been suffering in silence, 
grieving without a word. What a fool I was 
not to attend to it sooner, when I saw you 
looking pale and wearj^! God forgive me! 
But you know, Phil, I never mean unkindly to 
you, though I may be awkward and blind." 

I gave two more sobs, heavy and deep, drew 
two long and broken breaths, and stammered, 

" Fm all right ; Fm a fool. But I do feel 
lonely sometimes." 

" Of course you do, and the weather has been 
so bad, and no one has been near us. But 
never mind, FU see what I can do." 

Now that it was over, I felt ashamed of my- 
self. There may, however, have been some 
excuse for my outburst. For six or seven 
weeks I had seen no one but Lifton, and 
Stephen, my servant ; and I had wisk^d ^^- • 
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cessively to see some of the Sweynsons, chiefly^ 
I dare say, because they were the only people 
at Campion whom I really knew. Each day I 
had risen, hoping that before the sun set I 
might see one of them. Every day had gone 
by, and I had not seen or heard anything of 
them till now. 

I had been ill, too ; for many days I had 
been obliged to lie, in tiresome sameness of 
scene and attitude, outstretched upon my couch,, 
sometimes in pain, always in weariness. I had 
not been out, except for a drive, and that not 
out of our own grounds. I was sick to the very 
heart of my wretched, obtrusive self. 

After that one short outbreak, however, I 
felt better. Lifton's voice had assured me that 
he did not forget me in the midst of his other 
occupations and attractions. His lame brother 
was still first, indeed, if he did not often say 
so. 

That afternoon he was very good to me. 
He said he should not leave me to sink into 
the dumps again. He never left my side, and 
by way of amusement, we composed a spirited 
little thing, which we entitled, "A Winter in 
Cumberland," which afforded abundance of 
laughter to both of us. 

February was drawing to a close, but it was 
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yet winter in Cumberland, and would be for 
some months to come. 

I had perfect faith in Lifton. I knew he 
understood that I longed to see some of the 
Sweynsons, and I was confident he would con- 
trive that I should do so before long. 

The next morning was cold and frosty. I 
suggested going out, but Lifton laid his veto 
upon that rash plan, saying that he was going 
out himself during the forenoon, and that I had 
better stay in. 

About eleven it was that he came to me and 
said, " Fm going out now, Phil. You may ex- 
pect me back in the course of an hour." 

I knew he would not come back alone, there- 
fore I yielded a cheerful assent to his remark. 

" Have you got everything here ?" he went 
on, poking about. " Everything that you want ? 
Books, and writing things, and papers ; cushions, 
footstools, and " 

" Come, Fm not an old maid yet,'' said I, 
gruffly ; " perhaps you are going to look out for 
a cat for me, on your travels ?" 

With a laugh, he disappeared, and I, feeling 
in an unusually radiant humour, turned to the 
book in which I had been revelling for some 
three days. It was " Philip Van Artevelde." I 
had found it upon a high shelf in the libraryv 
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and, having some remembrance of hearing it 
mentioned with approval by some one, some- 
where, I possessed myself of it. Once having 
begun it, I could scarcely lay it down. The 
sturdy force and grandeur of its first part stirred 
me up, and awoke me ; as for the second part, 
it was to me real ; I lived in it, and saw it all, 
and bitterly sad though it is, I would not have 
altered a word of it. How many times I had 
read it in these three days I do not know. I 
had forgotten all outside things in the last awful 
scene. 

'^ Oh me ! how sad and terrible he looks ! 
He hath a princely countenance." 

I was staring into the fire, trying to picture that 
** princely countenance," at which the young 
king looked, when I heard footsteps in the pas- 
sage outside, and a clear voice, which I knew 
full well, saying, " I shall make you take me all 
over the house, Mr. Darwin, and that is why I 
did not want Miss Barton to come." 

Then they came in, Lifton, Caroline, and 
Esther. I saw by one look into Lifton's face, 
that he was in his most complacent humour. I 
started, and sat up, uttering some incoherent 
words of welcome. At any rate, my whole face 
must have been lighted up with the delight I felt> 
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for Caroline turned to Lifton, and said, smiling, 
*' He looks glad to see us, does not he ? I am 
glad I came." 

" I am glad you came," said I, in intense de- 
light. 

" Do not congratulate yourself too soon," ob- 
served Esther ; "we have come to stay lunch ; 
we shall be here for at least three hours, and 
Caroline intends to talk to you ; she told Mr. 
Darwin so." 

The two girls, having gone upstairs to take 
off their hats, Lifton, turning to me with a smile, 
said, ** Now, are you satisfied, old fellow ?" 

" Oh, Lifton, you are very good ; I hope you 
will not be bored." 

" Bored ? Oh, no. That girl, Esther '' 

He paused, and seemed to reflect, while I 
looked at him. He was knocking the table 
with a paper-knife, and half-smiling. 

" Yes ?" I suggested, intelligently. 

" As for Caroline !" (laughing.) 

" Does she amuse you ?" I asked, anxiously, 
for I desired him to like them, never reflecting 
that he was a person of discrimination, and 
could find out what was nice without any assis- 
tance from me. 

" Oh^ yes, she amuses me. I asked Miss 
Sweynson to come, too, but she said she would 
caJi ior them this afternoon lUsXe^^^ 
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I sighed, in the fulness of my content, as 
Esther and Caroline came in again. 

That was a merry lunch. We had it in the 
big dining-room, and Lifton made Esther take 
the head of the table, which she did blushing and 
laughing ; while Caroline and I looked on with 
gravity, I wondered whether Esther was shy, 
that sometimes if Lifton spoke to her unexpec- 
tedly, the faintest blush ebbed up into her pale 
cheek. But I cared to ask no questions. I 
only felt that if Esther and Carrie were my com- 
panions every day I should be very glad. 

" So your new governess has come T' said I. 

** She has," replied Caroline. " Her name is 
Miss Barton, and she is very strict You can 
hear that by the very way in which she says 
* Good-mofning.' I really dare not do the 
things I did when we had Lucy." 

" For instance ?" inquired Lifton, politely ; 
willing, I think, to draw her out for his amuse- 
ment, but Caroline was not to be drawn out. 
She saw his motive, and despised it. 

" I am not going to give any instances of my 
past sins," she retorted. " You should be satis- 
fied with the knowledge that Miss Barton has 
already brought me into order, and that I am 
perfection — lamb-like perfection." 

We appealed to Esther to know whether this 
were true. 
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" She is tolerably well-behaved," was the 
reply, given rather dubiously. 

After lunch, Lifton began to show Esther 
some Italian views, with which she appeared 
much delighted. 

" Oh, Esther, you are always wanting to go to 
Italy," cried Caroline, impatiently. " My ideas 
.extend much beyond that. I want to *do' 
America and Australia, I can^t say that * way 
opens,' as the Friends say, to America, but I 
will make Aldyth take me with her to Australia 
when she goes. Unless " (reflecting) " Bob 
should want me." 

" Bob, indeed !" said I, and while Caroline 
entered into an elaborate explanation of her 
views, with regard to Bob's future and her own, 
I watched Lifton and Esther. 

My brother was talking to Esther, and, from 
his manner, it struck me that their acquaintance 
had progressed considerably since I had seen 
them together. She had taken some trifling 
piece of work from her pocket, and was listening 
to him as he talked to her. Her eyes were 
down-dropped upon her work ; the long, dark 
lashes swept her cheek : now and then, when 
she answered him, she raised the lids and sur- 
veyed him (Esther seldom glanced) a moment, 
no more. It was not done for effect ; not be- 
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cause she wished to make the most of her beau- 
tiful dark-gray eyes. She was not trying what 
power she had over him ; she was endeavouring 
not to let him see the power he had over her, 
the influence which she could not help bend- 
ing to. 

I am sure that he had begun to feel the spell 
that to me always seemed to hang over Esther 
Sweynson, for as I watched them I perceived 
how he kept saying one thing after another, at 
first recklessly, afterwards with purpose and 
meaning ; things that should make her lift those 
eyes to his, and let him try to fathom their 
thought. 

Meanwhile I was quite able to listen to Caro- 
line, who sat beside me and discoursed of many 
things and many people. By-and-by I looked 
less at Lifton and Esther, and listened more to 
Caroline. She was giving me an account of 
what had happened at FoUyfoot, during that 
long, dreary seven weeks. 

" Has not it been a long, slow time ?" I 
asked, wearily. 

Caroline opened her eyes. ** Oh, no ! we — 
I, that is, have had a good deal of fun in it, 
in one way or another. Certainly Bob went 
away much too soon. And he will not come 
home at Easter; he is going to stay with 
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some friends of his in Manchester, called 
Wilson/' 

" Is he ? And Aldyth — Miss Sweynson, I 
mean — how is she ?" 

" Very well ; but she has not been in very 
good spirits. She will never be easy in her 
mind, I know, until she hears from Jack 
Ferriers." 

** I wish," said I, suspiciously, ** that you 
would tell me what this Jack Ferriers is like." 

" Dear me ! how savage you are ! He is — 
oh, the nicest fellow anywhere, as I think I have 
mentioned before. I was sorry when he had to 
go. But he was poor. And if you could have 
seen him, you would have seen a handsome man 
once in your life." 

" Handsome, is he ?" said I, gnashing my 
teeth,' I dare say. 

" Yes, tall and dark." (I glanced at Lifton) 
" Oh, no, much handsomer, very much !" 

" I don't believe it !" I burst forth, indignantly,, 
and I felt that. I hated this Jack, or John, or 
whatever he was. 

" Don't believe it, then. You are so polite 
and entertaining that I am quite overpowered. 
I must retire a little with a book. As they say 
in Miss Austen's novels, *you are vastly 
obliging, sir !' " 
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" Oh, I beg your pardon !" cried I, abjectly ; 
^* Do excuse me, and go on ! Tell me what he 
says and does. Very handsome ? Tall and 
dark? Is he clever f and again I looked 
triumphantly towards Lifton. 

" If you call flirting clever," said Caroline, in a 
rapid undertone, and looking at Lifton, who cer- 
tainly did look like flirting, bending over Esther 
as he was, under the pretence of examining her 
work with much interest — "if you call that clever, 
he is not ; he is a great dunce, for he never sees 
and never saw any other girl than Aldyth." 

" Delightful !" I sneered, my very soul boiling 
over in jealousy. 

" It is foolish to lose your temper — makes you 
look so ridiculous," said she, laughing again, her 
clear, distinct laugh. Was there a trifle of 
hardness in that laugh ? 

" And of course," I went on, " Aldyth saw no 
one but him, and * absence makes the heart 
grow fonder,' you know." 

" I do ; and I also know * out of sight, out of 
mind.'" 

'' Whom do you mean ? What do you 
mean ?" 

Caroline was at last a little out of patience 
with me. She liked an exchange of what she 
and I then considered wit and repartee, but even 
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at that age she considered it folly to carry any 
earnestness or meaning into such a discussion. 
It annoyed her. She still leaned back in her 
easy-chair, with her arms folded carelessly as 
ever ; but there was a flush upon her cheek, a 
little gleam in her blue eyes, and her foot tapped 
the floor impatiently. 

" What can it matter ?" said she. " You do 
rush into extremes at such a rate. You might 
be in love with Aldyth, to hear you talk." 

" Caroline, listen ! I think your sister the 
kindest, sweetest person I ever saw. I do love 
her dearly. But don't laugh at me when you are 
speaking of her ; why should you ? It is wrong.'' 

Caroline looked at me with eyes growing 
wider and wider. At last she said, 

'' I don't understand you in the least. Sup- 
pose we talk of something else. Have you been 
on the shore yet ?'' 

" I ? No, indeed ! Surely you don't go in 
this weather ?" 

** Do we not ? That only shows how little 
you know our habits. We go with Miss Barton 
once a week, and have a lesson about those 
nasty, slimy wretches, anemones and jelly-fish, 
and urchins, and such-like horrors. Ugh ! 
Esther pretends she likes it, but it is all pre- 
tence." 
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" What do you do with them ? Pick them 
up?" 

" Yes, and put them into pails, tin pails, and 
bring them home and look at them. We all go 
prying about the shore in very thick boots, with 
our dresses tucked up very high, and Miss 
Barton wears spectacles. We look exactly like 
three Cochin China fowls." 

" Tell me your other lessons," I adjured her, 
greedy for the most trivial information about 
any other thing than myself. 

" Oh, we have drawing and arithmetic, and 
once a week we go to the Rectory for Latin and 
English reading (I like that), or sometimes the 
rector comes to us for it." 

" Does he ?" said I, as a sudden, delightful 
thought flashed across my mind. " And you all 
read together ? How pleasant that must be ! 
I don't care to study, because I am alone." 

Caroline — how I blessed her for it — fell into 
my small trap at once. She said, " It would be 
no end of fun, if you had some lessons with us, 
wouldn't it ?" 

**/ should think so!" I replied, eagerly, yet 
timorously ; hardly daring boldly to take in the 
idea. 

And at this juncture Liftpn came to us, looked 
meditatively at us for a short time, and said, 
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"Don't you think, Caroline, that you had 
better come and view my * humble dwelling * 
now, before it gets dark ?" 

" Of course ! I had quite forgotten about it. 
Oh ! but we shall have to leave Philip, and it 
will be so dull for him alone, will not it ?" 

" I mean to go with you, part of the way, at 
any rate," I said, getting up and seizing my 
crutch vigorously. 

" My dear lad, do you think you can ?" 

" He shall have my arm to help him along," 
said Caroline, coming forward, and offering me 
that support. 

I availed myself of it gladly, and so the pro- 
cession was formed — Lifton and Esther in front, 
Caroline and I following after. 

Up to this time, strange, foolish, ridiculous as 
it may appear, I had never explored, or felt the 
least wish to explore, the recesses of our quaint 
old house : so that it was all nearly as new to 
me as to Esther and Caroline. 

Lifton knew it all. He took us through gal- 
leries, passages, and corridors, into the pleasant, 
sunny rooms facing south, which belonged, ac- 
cording to tradition, to the mistress of Hoar- 
stones — ^when it had one. Very charming apart- 
ments they seemed to be. There was naturally 
and of course a picture-gallery, full of the dixvg^ 
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portraits of very sallow and faded-looking men 
and women. 

" Our ancestors, I suppose," said Lifton, cast- 
ing a disparaging look upon the collection. " I 
can't say that I feel particularly proud of any of 
them." 

" I think they are all very ugly," said Caro- 
line, candidly. " We have a few like them. I 
don't think much of them, only it does not do 
to say so to Harold." 

" Some of those faces have a good deal of 
power and character in them, though," said 
Esther, dissentingly ; ** and that lady, Mr. Dar- 
win, is rather like you — or, rather, you are like 
her." 

He smiled sarcastically. " Let us hope I do 
not resemble her except in looks. She was my 
seven or eight times great-grandmother, and 
was anything but an estimable character — 
gambled a good deal, I believe." 

From the picture-gallery they proceeded to 
more exploration, and I, feeling tired with my 
unwonted exertions, decided to go back to the 
library, which was not far away. 

So I left them, and made my way slowly and 
wearily back. I heard the echoes of their fresh, 
untired voices and merry laughter die away 
along a distant corridor ; then a turn suddenly 
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chopped the sounds off short, so that in place 
of those musical echoes there remained only 
silence — and myself. 

I took my way to the library again, and lay 
down upon my couch. I heard the clock tick, 
and saw the sunshine, tardy and faint, float in 
through the narrow divisions of the deep-set 
window. 

I was tempted to yield to the force of a wave 
of renewed melancholy, which advanced upon 
me ; the sombre clouds of sorrow and repining 
threatened me again with their thick gloom. I 
could have laid my head upon my hands, and 
wept out of bitterness of spirit ; out of vexa- 
tion, that when a little pleasure came in my way 
I was too weak, too feeble, too wretched a crea- 
ture to enjoy it. 

Out of the beginning of some such mood I 
was roused by the opening of the door, and the 
announcement, " Miss Sweynson." 

I started up, and called out to the man to 
stop. " Mr. Darwin is upstairs ; go and tell 
him " 

" No,'* said Aldyth, interfering ; " I would 
rather sit here with you until they come down. 
You need not tell your master " — to the man, 
who withdrew. 

I, only too pleased to have her stay there axvd 
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talk to me, made no attempt to change her 
mind. 

" So you are left alone, Philip," said she, 
gently. 

" I went as far as the picture-gallery with 
the others, and then I was tired, and turned 
back. What a time it is since I saw you !'' 

" Yes ; when summer comes I hope we shall 
meet oftener. Your brother said you get out 
very little, and that you have been ill." 

" I have been ill — miserable — as good as 
dead," I answered, wearily, and I lay back, 
yielding to the desire to do nothing but think 
how pleasant it was to see her there, and also 
to a melancholy reflection that would intrude as 
well, namely, that she would soon go. I sup- 
pose that in my abstraction my face again gained 
its usual mantle of gravity, and unexpectant 
weariness. And Aldyth, used to merry hearts 
and rattling voices, and peals of laughter, be- 
held, read, and compassionated the contrast 
She suddenly rose, and, with a few swift steps, 
stood before me. Taking my hand in hers, she 
looked at me with her clear, serious eyes, and 
said, gently, 

" Philip, my child, you are very unhappy ; 
what ails you ?" 

I started, and stared at her for a few minutes. 
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looking, I dare say, idiotic enough ; surprise, and 
a great spasm of delight that she should think 
it worth her while to speak to me so, had taken 
away both breath and speech. 

At last, holding fast her hand, I spoke, 

" Aldyth — Miss Sweynson — if you care any- 
thing for me, I shall not be so unhappy. Per- 
haps I ought not to be unhappy now. Lifton 
is so good ; he is an angel to me — but — ^but — I 
cannot remember my mother. I think she 
must have been like you.*' 

" Poor boy !" said she, gently and kindly. 
" If you do not remember your mother, there 
is indeed a blank in your heart. Well, Philip, 
shall we make an agreement ? I will stand to 
you as a messenger sent by your mother to hear 
your troubles. I am often sad enough myself, 
God knows!" she added quickly; "so I can the 
better understand your sorrow. Will you agree 'i 
Or am I too earthly, too worldly a person for 
such an office ?" 

" Oh, Miss Sweynson !" was all I could say. 

" No ; if you agree, I must not be * Miss 
Sweynson' to you. I am 'Aldyth' to all my 
friends^ 

" Dear Aldyth, do you mean that you can 
really listen to me ? — that you can care for the 
troubles of a stupid cripple ?*' 

\\ — 1 
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"What do you mean?" she asked quickly, 
but not sharply. " Is that what rankles in 
your mind ? What if you are a cripple ? Do 
not you know that you may be much better off 
by that very fact than many people who have 
every limb as strong as it can be ?" 

" Don't mock me !" said I, piteously. 

" I do not mock you. Oh, Philip ! there 
are some troubles so much worse to bear than 
being lame and weak. May you never know 
them !" 

I could not speak for a few minutes. When 
I did, it was to say, 

"If you think me so well off then, you will 
be angry when I tell you that what I think 
about oftenest is, * Why am I a cripple ? What 
have I done that I should be made different 
from every one else ? An(i if God is good, 
why does He allow such people as I to live, or 
to be at all, when He knows we can only be 
wretched ?' '' 

I saw, from a certain momentary expression 
which flitted across her face, that I had given her 
rather a rude shock. For Aldyth never, dur- 
ing her whole life, lost one jot of her faith — the 
faith in which she had been brought up. In it 
she has lived ; in it she will die. 

She answered, after a pause. 
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** Philip, that is a very awful question ; and 
I think that if you were not so ignorant you 
would not have asked it — you would not even 
have thought it" 

" Why not ?" 

" Because your fate is paradise compared with 
that of so many others. I will tell you what 
the best thing for you would be — to know some 
one really and truly miserable ; some one who 
asked of you the same wild questions you now 
ask of me and of yourself. Depend upon it, 
you would find so many reasons why God is 
good, despite the warped appearance of some 
lives, that you would cease to think yourself, at 
any rate, miserable." 

Even then I owned to myself that Aldyth 
was not a woman to talk sentiment and encour- 
age weak repining. That was to me a most 
salutary lesson. When Lifton saw me miser- 
able or downcast, he instantly called himself by 
all manner of bad names, and set to work to 
find some '^softening medicine," as Caroline 
afterwards called it, for my hard fate. 

But Aldyth told me, or nearly so, that I ought 
to be happy ; that there was not so much misery 
in my life, and that I was a grumbling, repining 
sort of person. Which doctrine it took me a 
long time to accept, and be reconciled to — so 
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long that I forgot to wonder whether God were 
good, and began to consider whether / were. 
And that I take to be the real clue to a con- 
tented life. 

From that day Aldyth and I were more than 
acquaintances ; we were true friends, and have 
remained so ever since. 

When the others came down, they professed 
themselves much edified with their investiga- 
tions. After having some tea, Aldyth said they 
must go. 

When she offered me her hand, I said, in a 
low voice, 

" You will come to see me again, will not 
you ? Or you will let me see you T 

" I will not promise ; but you know I shall 
not forget you, even if we do not meet." 

With that I felt satisfied; and when they 
were gone, I told Lifton he little knew what a 
good turn he had done me. 



CHAPTER VI. 



HOW WE IMPROVED OUR MINDS. 




T was again some weeks before I saw 
Aldyth Sweynson herself, though I 
became intimate enough with the 
others. 

My hint to Caroline about the English read- 
ing did not pass unattended to. I think that 
Carrie herself was not averse to a little variety 
in her round of studies. She liked talking, too, 
and had found out that I was a good listener. 
However that may have been, it became the 
custom that once or twice a week the rector, 
Esther, and Caroline (accompanied by Miss 
Barton), and occasionally Sybil Leslie as well, 
assembled at Hoarstones for the reading in the 
afternoon. 

We always had our lesson in the library, and 
when it was over Lifton was pretty sure to 
come in. I used at first to be astonished at the 
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ease with which he contrived to have two after- 
noons a week vacant. Then came the after- 
noon tea, at first partaken of as something 
superfluous and out of the way, but becoming 
in the end an institution as fixed and un- 
changeable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. 

How dear those old days were ! How they 
were looked forward to, and how, when they 
came, they were enjoyed ! 

Even Miss Barton seemed to feel their in- 
fluence, and to become under it mild, gentle, 
and indulgent I do not think we ever felt her 
company a bore. She was rather a clever wo- 
man, and we grew, ere long, accustomed to see 
the rector, as soon as the books were closed, 
draw his chair near to where she sat with her 
work, and straightway enter into a discussion 
with her upon matters no doubt interesting to 
them, but to us — in our young pleasure in being 
together, and our eager outpouring of youthful 
experiences, wonders, and feelings — dry and un- 
attractive. 

So it generally came to pass that Caroline 
and I, seated close together, talked as hard as 
our tongues could wag ; sometimes holding 
forth to Lifton and Esther, who listened to us 
with praiseworthy gravity, but oftener disputing 
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with each other upon all kinds of unlikely 
topics. 

One lovely afternoon in April we were all 
assembled as usual. The reading was over (we 
had been spouting ** Julius Caesar" on this oc- 
casion), Miss Barton and Dr. Leslie had des- 
patched their cups of tea with great speed — z, 
thing I never could understand, tea should be 
lingered over — and were deep in the question 
of national education. They were absorbed ; I 
was stretched upon my couch ; Caroline was 
upon a low chair close at hand ; and Lifton — 
oh, strange sight ! — was holding a skein of silk 
for Esther to wind. 

•* I suppose, Mr. Darwin, you were at that 
dinner-party at the Westons' on Saturday ?" 
said Caroline. 

" I was." 

" So were Aldyth and Harold." 

" I ought to know that, for I took your sister 
to dinner." 

" Ah, I remember ; she said so. Madeline 
Weston and a girl they have staying with them 
called at FoUyfoot this morning." 

" They were at the dinner-party, too," said 
he, tranquilly and smilingly. 

** I know. I was going to tell you a great 
joke that they told Esther." 
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" I would not, if I were you/' said Esther^ 
composedly. 

" I am not so silly as you. There was a man 
who had been there several times, Captain 
May (he wears an eye-glass, and has no chin), 
and he asked them, a day or two before the 
dinner-party, what he should talk to his lady 
about on the occasion." 

" Equal honour to his head and his heart,'' 
murmured Lifton. 

" They mentioned several things to him, 
thinking that, as he was a foreigner, it was only 
kind to let him see that we do know our alpha- 
bet in these parts." 

" Go on ; it gets exciting," said I, encourag- 
ingly. 

" He was at the dinner." 

" I know that, too. So far, the only joke I 
can see is that you should be at the trouble of 
repeating these very commonplace facts." 

" How exasperating you are ! I wish you 
would wait till I get to my joke." 

" It's a very long time in coming," said I, de- 
spondently. 

" I advised you not to tell it," said Esther. 
" I told you it would be a failure." 

" Madeline and Miss Foster decided that he 
should not be stranded for want of something 
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to talk about, so they wrote on his card at 
dinner, in small type, * Topics.' " 

"Topics?" 

"Topics," said Caroline, impressively. "The 
topics were, the price of coals, Colenso's works 
(the arithmetic in particular), the fine weather, 
'What are the wild waves saying?' (they thought 
that appropriate for a sea-side place), Shake- 
speare, and the ' Biglow Papers.' " 

" Did he talk about them ?" 

" They thought they heard an echo of the 
* Biglow Papers,' but were not sure. However, 
the point of it is this " 

" Haven't you come to the point yet f " was 
our indignant cry. 

" Old Miss Marston called at our house just 
after they had gone, and said she had heard 
that at the Westons' dinner-party, subjects of 
conversation were written upon all the gentle- 
men's cards, and she thought it a great insult 
to the understanding of the ladies." 

" Did you enlighten her ?" 

" Oh, no ! We said it was a very strange 
thing altogether. Harold has gone to London 
to-day," proceeded Caroline, almost without a 
pause. " I think he might have taken me. I 
want to go to all kinds of places." 

" For instance ?" I inquired. 
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Before she could answer, Esther came to the 
end of her skein of silk, and thanked Liftcm tor 
holding it, adding, ^ You had better rise finont 
that footstool ; the attitude is too humble for 
you." 

^^ Am I so proud as that ?^ he asked, risings 
and standing beside her. 

She smiled, but made no answer. 
Have you finished your tea ?" asked Liftoo. 
I have '' (looking into her cup, as if to make 
sure thereof). 

^' Then come with me. I want to show you 
something." 

" Where r 

" In the green-house. I do, really." 

Esther looked at him half-doubtfully, and I 
thought she was going to make some excuse, 
and decline to go ; but he, looking very far fn>m 
dubious, said, suggestively, 

" You might put on your hat and things, you 
know, and then you will be ready to join the 
others, when they go." 

Esther went to Miss Barton, followed by 
Lifton, and said, " Miss Barton, Mr. Darwin 
wants me to go and look at something with 
him ; may I ?" 

I thought I heard Lifton murmur something 
about " Beautiful docility!" looking all the while 
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most touchingly deferential towards Miss Bar- 
ton, who, roused from her discussion, looked up, 
and said, 

" Eh ? Oh, yes, dear ; but don't be long, be- 
cause we must go soon." 

Esther nodded, and went upstairs to put on 
her things. Lifton, too, went out of the room, 
and Caroline, who had been attentively watch- 
ing the proceedings, now looked at me. Our 
eyes met, and Caroline uttered the ungraceful 
monosyllable, " Humph !" 

" Well ?'' said I, testily, after staring at her 
for a few seconds ; " what are you thinking 
about ?" 

" I might say, what is that to you ? But as 
I am more polite than you deserve, I will in- 
form you that I am thinking of your brother 
Lifton." 

" Are you, really ? How glad he would be 
if he knew ! No doubt you were thinking some 
evil of him." 

" I am thinking that he is the most thorough 
flirt I ever saw or heard of !" 

"Flirt!" cried I, in a great rage. "Don't 
talk about what you don't understand. Lifton 
a flirt ! Good heavens !" 

" You are polite !" (with intense sarcasm). 

" I am only following your example," I an- 
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swered, angrily. " Pray, with whom does he 
flirt ?" 

" Since you are in such a serenely ignorant 
frame of mind, it is not for me to undeceive 
you." 

I would not answer, and presently Caroline 
said, 

" You remember what I told you about Jack 
Ferriers ?" 

" Oh, yes ! He never flirted. I remember 
it distinctly." 

Caroline laughed heartily, and then went on, 

" Aldyth has heard from him." 

« Indeed !" 

" How majestic we are ! Yes ; they had not 
arrived, but sent letters by a homeward bound 
vessel. There was one from Edmund, too.'' 

" Your brother ?" 

" Yes. I hate that kind of letters to come. 
There was Aldyth with her eyes red all morn- 
ing, and Esther with a face as long as a fiddle." 

" Was there bad news in the letters ?*' 

" Oh, no ! Their feelings overcame them, I 
suppose." 

The tone of contempt in which she spoke, 
and the sarcastic laugh that followed, gave me 
an uneasy thrill, while the fair face and blue 
-eyes seemed to take for me a new meaning. 
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Well, I had yet to learn, after long years, that 
Edmund and Caroline, the brother and sister, 
most utterly dissimilar in outward show, had 
natures the most similar. Though he was 
silent, morose, and joyless, and she brilliant, 
smiling, and gifted with many words, the bases 
of their characters were identical— hard, polished, 
cutting, deficient in humanity, wanting in that 
divine gift which we, for want of a better name, 
call " heart" 

With some constraint, I said, in a voice that 
I meant to be one of banter, 

"You, having of course no feelings in the 
question, have not thought anything about it ?" 

" Oh, I was glad enough to hear about them; 
but when they are safe and sound, and in good 
health and spirits, where is the sense of crying 
about it ?" 

Where indeed ? I was silent, meditating 
upon this thing. 

^ Jk 4|i 4|i ^ 

Long afterwards, I heard from Esther's lips 
what had passed between Lifton and her that 
afternoon. When I had sketched the scene, I 
showed it to her, and asked, 

" Is this anything like what happened T 
She read it, smiled, and said, "Ah, Philip, 
you have done it well ! Yes, it is." 
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So here it is : — 

When Esther came downstairs, she found 
Lifton in the large, cool old hall, waiting for 
hen They passed out together, into the April 
sunshine, among the nodding daffodils and frag- 
rant wallflowers. 

Over one of these wallflowers Esther paused, 
saying, 

'* You will show me nothing half so sweet as 
this in the greenhouse." 

Lifton looked at the slight, bending figure, 
with the wallflower, which she was in the act of 
plucking, with the serious, beautiful face, and 
the deep, reflective eyes; and there flashed 
upon his mind the sense that this was an idyll 
in itself He said, 

** Nothing half so sweet; you say very truly, 
Esther." 

Then she plucked the flower, and placed it in 
the button-hole of her jacket; and they went 
on towards the glass-houses, which were in 
another part of the grounds. 

Blue sky and fleecy white clouds ; the sun 
now in, now out ; the gentle, fresh rustle of the 
spring gale in the tree-tops ; peeps of distant 
mountain peaks, purple under the blue sky ; the 
faint, but all-pervading murmur of the sea; 
grass, green and elastic under one's feet ; hope, 
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high and springing at one's very soul— -who 
should have been happy then, if not they ? 

They entered the green-house, with its warm, 
scented atmosphere, walked along the cool, 
moist floor, and looked up dreamily at the trail- 
ing plants, and vivid green ferns, and wonder- 
ful, delicate blossoms. 

Time passed, but Lifton made no effort to 
show Esther the "something" he had asked her 
to come out and look at. She seemed to re- 
member the omission at last, and said, 

" What do you want to show me, Mr. Dar- 
win ?" 

He looked at her as if wondering what she 
meant ; for, indeed, he had entirely forgotten 
what was, after all, an imaginary cause, "in- 
vented on the spot," to get her away from the 
others. Her cheeks flushed a little under his 
steady look. Suddenly he recalled himself, and 
with a laugh said, 

" *^But what went ye out for to see ?' Upon 
my word, I had clean forgotten it. Let me see 
— what is there that I can show you ? I ought 
to give some appearance of consistency to my 
actions. Here is a very fine lilac primula. Ob- 
serve the number of its blossoms, and their per- 
fection ; also the graceful and symmetric way in 
which the leaves expand. I draw your atti^vvr 
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tion to It, because, most likely, when you come 
again, its brief life will be over." 

Esther's deep, clear eyes had been fixed upon 
his face throughout this speech. Not all men 
could have stood their gaze unmoved, but 
Lifton did ; nay, I fancy hers dropped first, and 
then she said, 

" Was that reason really a pure fiction ? Did 
you invent it ?" 

" I did, indeed — out of nothing, from which 
some people say we ourselves sprang. I was 
tired of sitting there upon a footstool. I had 
held a skein of silk for you, and I did not 
see why you should not come for a walk with 
me. One good turn deserves another, as you 
may perhaps have heard." 

She made no answer, but stood, gently touch- 
ing the petals of the " lilac primula " which he 
had been praising, until he said, 

" Esther, you are not offended with me ?" 

" Oh, no ; there is nothing to be offended at 
It is pleasanter here than listening to Carrie s 
chatter about dinner-parties and topics. How 
well she amuses Philip, does not she ?" 

" Yes, indeed," replied he, instantly follow- 
ing her lead ; " she is a real godsend to him." 

" Poor boy ! He must have great weariness 
sometimes, has not he ?" 
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"Yes; it is one of my chief troubles. I 
assure you, I feel Philip a very sacred charge, 
for whose well-being I am accountable; and 
when I see him unhappy, I have no peace my- 
self." 

Esther walked on musingly for a little while, 
and then said, as Caroline had said to me (but 
how differently !), 

" We heard yesterday from my brother and 
Mr. Ferriers." 

" I hope it was good news." 

" So far ; they had not finished their voyage. 
Mr. Darwin, when people go out as they have 
done, they don't make their fortunes in a year 
or so, do they ?" 

" Not under ordinary circumstances. Why 
do you ask ?" 

" Because John Ferriers was so sanguine. 
He told Aldyth he should come back for her in 
two or three years, at the most ; and I felt when 
he said it that it would not be so." 

" You prophesying disappointment and ill- 
luck ! Esther, I am surprised at you!" 

" I am sure I wished them every kind of good 
luck; but '' 

" Let us hope they will succeed." 

** So I do. Only sometimes, when people 
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" I think," said Lifton to himself, as he turned 
to walk home — " yes, I really think English 
girls are the nicest sort of girls — when they are 
nice." 



CHAPTER VII. 



REFLECTIONS. 




HE same evening, Aldyth Sweynson, 
alone in the drawing-room, sat re- 
volving different things in her mind. 
Two subjects had a more prominent 
place than the others in her thoughts — ^John 
Ferriers' letter, and Harold's absence. 

The first caused her chiefly pleasant reflec- 
tions. They were tinctured, certainly, with sad- 
ness, because of his absence, and because of the 
long years of separation which (she foresaw) 
must elapse before they could meet again. But 
beyond all sadness, and above every foreboding, 
rose, firm and assured, her belief in him, her love 
for him, and her unbounded hope in the future. 
These were things, she often thought, which 
no time, and no adversity, could change. They 
were, as I have said before, a much more real, 
solid, and satisfactory creed to her than any 
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Other, and they sustained her through many 
years of waiting and anxiety. 

She was knitting. Her work was a sock, 
which sock was destined, when finished, to 
form a covering for the substantial "under- 
standings" of Master Robert Sweynson. As 
she was only engaged upon the leg, which is 
very plain sailing, and had not yet arrived at 
the tortuous intricacies of "footing," her thoughts 
were free enough. Now and then, a smile 
passed over her face, which, however, settled 
down again pretty quickly into its usual sober 
sweetness. She was grave when she thought 
of Edmund, whose letter, however, had been, 
upon the whole, satisfactory. He was never 
effusive, she reminded herself, and he could not 
have much news, seeing that he had been on 
board ship all the time, studying hard as well, 
the history, geography, politics, and sociology of 
the Australian colonies in general, and of his 
own in particular. 

And Harold's absence ? As she thought of 
it, she laid her knitting down for an instant, and 
looked out from the open window upon the 
waving trees and vivid green grass, and upon 
the corner of the lawn where Caroline, Esther, 
and Emma were trying their first game of 
croquet for that season. (Croquet was then a 
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new thing — not the institution it has since 
grown into.) 

There was no shade of annoyance upon her 
face, as she pondered upon Harold's absence. 
He had gone to London, and why not ? Cer- 
tainly, it was rather earlier than his usual time 
for going. Generally he went when he could 
manage to meet old friends, and go to the 
Derby. This year, instead of going at the end 
of May, he had selected the middle of April for 
his expedition. He had reasons, however, no 
doubt blameless ones, for doing so. Aldjth's 
mind was as serene and easy upon the subject 
as possible. 

Then her thoughts flew off to other subjects 
— to Esther and Caroline first, and to Miss 
Barton. As she thought of Miss Barton, she 
congratulated herself; felt quite fond of that 
lady, and thought what an improvement she 
was upon Miss Lestock. 

Lucy Lestock ! Why had her thoughts taken 
that direction ? She would gladly have forgotten 
Miss Lestock's existence ... if she could. She 
wondered what Harold thought about that busi- 
ness ... He had never said a word to her 
upon the subject since he first gave her leave to 
dismiss Miss Lestock. As Aldyth thought of 
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that young lady, a shade of displeasure crossed 
her face ; she did not like Lucy Lestock. 

" But, perhaps," thought she, immediately 
afterwards, " I may do her injustice. We did 
not suit . . . our natures clashed, but that is 
no reason why I should think evil of her." 

Soon afterwards the others came in, and 
silence and thought were at an end. Caroline 
insisted on reading aloud from " The Book of 
Snobs," the account of Miss Wirt, and " Such a 
Getting Upstairs," at which Miss Barton, having 
a conscience clear of " drawing-room pieces,'^ 
laughed more heartily than any one. 

The next day was Good Friday. As in duty 
bound, they all went to church. Aldyth, from 
her seat, listened to all the mystic, mournful 
splendour of the service, thus celebrating the 
great sacrifice ; she heard the sermon ; and 
when the rector urged the necessity of renuncia- 
tion in all things, and said, by way of conclusion, 
" Remember this, that as they said in old days, 
* ViA crucis viA lucis,' — ^the way of the cross is 
the way of light ;" she heard and approved it all ; 
believing it, or thinking that she believed it, 
never having proved it . . . yes, believed that, 
as the rector said, it had all been " preordained 
from the foundation of the world." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MR. FERRIERS. 




ATURDAY came, Easter Eve. Al- 
dyth had promised to take her little 
sister Emma, to see her friend and 
companion, Cecily Ferriers, Joha's 
sister. 

Esther and Caroline had promised their ser- 
vices at the church, to help in decorating, 
Esther reluctantly, Caroline readily. 

So, after lunch, Aldyth ordered the phaeton, 
wrapped Emma up, and then they set off for 
their pleasant, three-miles' drive over the moun- 
tain roads to the farm, where Mr. Ferriers and 
his little girl lived . . . alone, now that John 
was gone. 

It was a beautiful drive on that sweet spring 
afternoon. There were no mills, as in Man- 
chester, where Bob was, no tall chimneys, with 
their thick cloud of smoke to obscure the view. 
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Now and then, they had glimpses of the sea. 
At one sheltered part of the road, they came 
upon a short space of the hedge which had 
broken out into hawthorn bloom. , In every 
shady place there were dark blue sheets of wild 
hyacinths, and the banks were all studded with 
primroses, violets, and wood-sorrel. 

Old Mr. Ferriers lived at a farm, high up on 
the hill-side ; it looked down upon the valley in 
which lay Hoarstones and FoUyfoot, and the 
village of Campion ; and you discerned from its 
lofty resting-place blue and purple hills to the 
north, south, and east, while to the west lay the 
sea. 

" Do you think," said Emma, in a voice of 
some apprehension, as they drew nearer, ** that 
we shall see Mr. Ferriers .'^" 

" I hope so, my child. I have come on pur- 
pose to see him." 

Emma was silerit ; she was afraid of old Mr. 
Ferriers. 

They drove in at the old wooden gate, down 
the short slope which stood in place of a drive, 
and paused opposite the white door ; it was not 
a mansion, John's home. 

Perfectly still in the spring sunshine, and per- 
fectly silent Apparently there was not a 
creature about 
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The door was closed, but after knocking, 'and 
a considerable process of unlocking and unbolt- 
ing, they were admitted, and went in through 
that stiff white doorway. 

Everything inside was old, but exquisitely 
kept. There was a room on each side of the 
doorway, and it was into that on the right hand 
that Aldyth and Emma followed whither their 
guide led. 

A low room, with beams across the ceiling, 
painted white. A capacious fire-place, a deep 
window-seat, in one corner of which Cecily 
Ferriers was coiled up, half asleep, a hard-look- 
ing sofa, half a dozen very uninviting-looking 
straight chairs, and two without any more pre- 
tensions to ease, but evidently intended for 
smoking-chairs. Such was the furniture of Mr. 
Ferriers' dining-room. There were a few 
pictures upon the walls, chiefly hideous ; a 
square of Brussels carpet upon the floor, put 
there when Mr. Ferriers brought home his first 
bride, nearly thirty years ago, and which was 
consequently decidedly faded now ; even (" not 
to put too fine a point on it ") threadbare. 

It was a bare-looking place altogether, for all 
its country cleanness and freshness. There 
were no curtains to the windows, either, for old 
Ferriers was wont to say that he did not want 
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to be smothered, though, with an inconsistency 
for which he need hardly be blamed, since 
(judged from our point of view) even Draco and 
Solon were not always consistent, he went near 
to perform that office for himself and his friends 
by the clouds of tobacco in which he enveloped 
himself as regularly as night came round. 

Aldyth has been waiting all this time, while I 
have been describing the room in which Cecily 
was coiled up in the window-seat, and where 
Mr. Ferriers himself had been smoking his 
after-dinner pipe. For late dinners obtained no 
sort of favour at Croft Head. He was standing 
up when they entered, ready to receive them, 
and as Aldyth came forward, smiling, and with 
lier hand outstretched, he said, 

" So you don't find the old man interesting 
now that the young one has gone, eh T 

" Why am I here, then ?" 

Emma was standing behind her sister in a 
state of much embarrassment, not daring to 
speak to Cecily until the greeting of that terrible 
old gentleman should be over, but casting side- 
long glances of longing towards her associate. 

*' Why have hot you been before ?" questioned 
he, in a deep, harsh voice. Pity that voices 
are not truer indices of character! Here was 
old Mr. Ferriers, with a harsh, rugged, ua- 
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musical voice, which, indeed, accorded most 
admirably with his outward appearance ; while 
Edmund Sweynson had one of the most beauti- 
ful tenors ever heard. 

Well, what has Aldyth to say for herself ? 

" I will make no excuses, sir ; but if you will 
shake hands with me, I will try to explain why 
I have not been. I don't say you will be satisr- 
fied ; still I will say what I can." 

A smile began to dawn upon his rugged face, 
which smile was strangled ere it had thoroughly 
come into existence ; and straightway he held 
out his hand to her. 

She took it, and then turned to Emma, and said, 

" Emma is very much afraid of you. Suppose 
you speak to her, and then she can go and play 
with Cecily with an easy mind." 

This time the smile was allowed to have its; 
own way, the stiff, upright old man took the 
child s bit of a hand between his great bony 
fingers, shook it slowly up and down, and said, 
" Go to the other bairn, and play with her." 

Taking the hint, Emma gladly went to Cecily,, 
and presently the two children took themselves, 
away to haunts of their own. 

" Grim old bears like me do not suit these 
young butterflies," remarked Mr. Ferriers, with- 
out a smile. 
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Then he drew forward one of the smoking- 
chairs, and bade Aldyth sit down, while he him- 
self took the other. 

" I suppose, my dear,'' said he, " you had 
some idea that I had had a letter, or I might 
have waited long enough for your visit." 

" No ; have you heard ?" she exclaimed, 
eagerly. " I have ; and I came to tell you all 
John's news. So you have heard, too ?" 

" I have heard, too. Mine, however, is only 
a shortish epistle. I am not an interesting 
correspondent." 

*'So you pretend, you would have people 
think, but we all know your real opinion." 

Then the letters were produced, and Mr. 
Ferriers handed his son's letter to Aldyth to 
read ; while she read aloud from hers all that 
could interest him. 

" Ah," said he, when she had finished, " he 
doesn't talk all that wild rubbish to me; he 
keeps to the practical side. Don't let him make 
a fool of you, my dear, that's all." 

Aldyth laughed ; she was used to hear John's 
father talk in that way of his son. It waa 
against his principles to do otherwise. To be- 
tray tenderness would have been to make a fool 
of himself — so he felt — and youth does not da 
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with praise ad libitum, being inherently vain and 
easily puffed up. 

"You never come down to see us," said 
Aldyth. " You have not been seen since 
Christmas, and it is now April" 

" I prefer people to come and see me, and 
then the obligation is all on one side. I always 
told the lad that he went too much to your bro- 
ther's house, and your brothers came too seldom 
to mine." 

" You do not really mean that I should be 
very much hurt if I thought you did." 

" I never contradict a lady," said he, both 
laconically and sententiously. 

"We have got some new neighbours," ob- 
served Aldyth. 

" Oh, ay ; young Darwin and his cripple 
brother." 

" They are delightful people." 

" The young fellow himself seems a well- 
meaning person,'' (how I roared with laughter, 
afterwards, at the idea of Lifton being called " a 
well-meaning person !") " but over-confident in 
himself and his own notions. The rising gene- 
ration appears to consist chiefly of radicals and 
infidels." 

"Oh, I hope not!" said Aldyth, rather 
shocked. 
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" You are a good churchwoman, I believe ; 
but then you are a woman." 

"Well, and you are a good churchman, are 
not you ?" 

" Oh, yes, I grant you that It would hardly 
do for old Thomas Ferriers to change his good 
blue coat at this time of day, and don one of 
those curious little cut-aways in which my son, 
and your brothers, and young Darwin, and this 
same rising generation in general choose to 
make themselves remarkable." 

** No, indeed !" said Aldyth, unable to help 
laughing ; " your own coat suits you much 
better. But then, don't you think that John, and 
Harold, and Mr. Darwin look much better in 
the coats they wear than they would in your 
blue one ?" 

" John and Darwin may, perhaps. But in his 
soul your brother Harold wears a blue coat and 
brass buttons." 

" By-the-by, Harold is away ; he has gone 
to London." 

" Ah, all these young fellows must go to Lon- 
don, it seems. I have only been to London 
three times. The last time I went — five, ten, 
nay, I can't tell you how many years ago." 

" I wish you would let me take Cecily home 
with me for a few days." 

VOL. L ITj 
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He shook his head. " Can't spare the little 
lass." 

•* She must lead a quiet life up here." 
*' Best thing for her," he retorted, quickly. " I 
intend her to lead a quiet life. She is not 
meant for show. I don't choose her to be a 
forward lass, like that sister Caroline of yours." 
Aldyth smiled at the idea of coupling the shy, 
retiring Cecily with Caroline's brilliant life and 
vivacity. 

" But what will you do about her education ?" 

" Teach her myself; I've begun already." 

** Yourself!" All Aldyth's love and respect 

for him could not prevent an expression of 

slight surprise from appearing in her voice and 

face. 

** Yes, myself; I see you are wondering what 
an old rustic like me can do in the way of bring- 
ing up a young lady. Perhaps I am more ac- 
complished than you think. I have had a 
good education. Miss Sweynson. I was third 
wrangler at Cambridge one year. If you like, I 
.will relate my acquirements." 

"Oh, you do say very cruel things," said" 
Aldyth, in a voice that trembled a little. " As 
if I ever doubted your education, or your . . . 
competence," she was going to say, only the 
word seemed incongruous. 
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" My French will be old-fashioned now, I 
dare say, but I intend her to learn Latin and 
Greek, and mathematics." 

*' Will you think me very, very impertinent if 
1 say something ?" 

** No doubt I shall. But I give you leave to 
say It. 

" I think Latin and Greek and mathematics 
would soon kill Cecily, if she studied them in a 
manner worth calling study, besides not being 
the most useful things for a girl to know." 

" They will not kill her as I shall teach them. 
It is likely that fancy-work, and piano-playing, 
and other boarding-school flummery (with ab- 
sence from me), would kill her much sooner." 

" But you will let her learn music, please f* 
said Aldyth, beseechingly. ** The child is de- 
voted to it, and Miss Barton could teach her." 

^' Who's Miss Barton ?" 

" My sisters' new governess. I think you 
would like her. I wish you would come and 
see her. Come back with me to dinner, do, Mr. 
Ferriers !" 

" I believe you would like me to come," said he, 
striving not to look as pleased as he felt. 

** Indeed I do ; I do wish you would come." 

He shook his head. " Not to-night, my 
dear," said he ; " but, on yourjrecommendation, 

i-i — 1 
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I hereby invite you to bring up your new 
governess to dinner some day ; lunch, I suppose 
you call it. And bring up that nicest sister of 
yours." 

" Which ?" 

" The tall, dark one, Esther. She is one of 
the few girls who do not annoy me. You are 
another." 

Aldyth looked most disproportionately pleased 
at the ungracious compliment. 

Mr. Ferriers went on, " So you have got rid 
of that curious little doll who used to be your 
governess at one time. I only saw her about 
once or twice, but I disliked her amazingly, to 
be sure." 

" Miss Lestock ? Oh, yes, I am glad she is 
gone, too. She was not a favourite of mine. 
And I must go now. See !" she added, " I have 
been waiting to come until this was finished. I 
fancied you might like it." 

It was a frame of carved ivory, for two like- 
nesses. In the two ovals were portraits of her- 
self and John, tinted like miniatures. 

" Very pretty, very pretty !" said he. " So I 
am to have your two foolish faces looking down 
at me through my smoke every night." 

" If you like." 

He took her hand in his right one, and holding 
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the case in his left, looked from it to her face, 
several times. 

" Yes," said he, at last, in a voice not without a 
distant flavour of sarcasm, but a tender voice, 
withal. '* Yes, I don't know that I ever saw two 
handsomer faces together. Whatever else he 
may be, my son is well-favoured, is not he, 
young lady ?" 

" Yes," said Aldyth, flushing. 

" And has fine eyes, and a sweet smile, and 
is very attractive, and altogether a superior 
character — in some eyes ?" 

" Don't be unpleasant. What poor thanks 
for my pretty picture." 

He feigned to look surprised, and said, " I 
knew you would not wish me to praise yourself, 
but I thought you were sure to be pleased if I 
flattered him." 

" But you did not flatter him." 

*' Tm but a clumsy hand at it, I own. Good- 
bye, my dear." The rugged old face bent down 
to kiss the fair, unfurrowed one. 

" Still you don't thank me," she urged, in a 
slightly disappointed tone. 

'* I shall wait till I see whether I should be 
thankful or otherwise, for the gift." 

" Inscrutable man !" said she, smiling, and fain 
to be content 
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He smiled slightly, too. He knew that he 
appeared inscrutable and ungracious to Aldyth, 
but he knew many more things than she did ; 
he knew more of men, and he knew more of his 
own son : that was why he did not thank her 
effusively. 

They went out into the clean, white-paved 
passage, and Aldyth called out to Emma, who 
presently appeared, followed by Cecily, whom 
Aldyth invited to come to FoUyfoot soon, " if 
father would let her." 

" Father generally gets imposed upon by one 
or the other of you," observed Mr. Ferriers, 
opening the door. " Allow me to help you in, 
my dear." 

Then, with a nod and a smile from Aldyth^ 
and a bow and wave of the hand from Mr. 
Ferriers, they drove off. 

They drove round by the church, and Aldyth, 
getting out of the phaeton, gave the reins to 
George, while she went in to see what was 
going on. 

Inside were her two sisters and Miss Barton; 
Sybil Leslie and her brother Tom ; the curate 
(naturally) ; Mrs. Leslie ; several other ladies, 
and, to Aldyth's great surprise, Lifton Darwin. 

He came to shake hands with her as soon as 
he saw her. 
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" You here !" said she, laughing, ** I didn't 
know you favoured this kind of thing." 

" You evidently don't know me, Miss Sweyn- 
son. Besides, I had pressure put upon me ; 
strong pressure," as he laughed an amused 
laugh. 

" By whom, and how ?" 

" I name no names. I was besieged by a 
number of ladies, who ordered me to give them 
flowers, and then ordered me to accompany 
them to church. I obeyed ; happy is he who 
knows how to obey !*' 

" I hope Esther and Caroline were not among 
the number," said Aldyth, hastily. 

" Certainly not." 

" And are you considered useful ?" 

" Don't know, I'm sure. I have been helping 
your sister to spoil a cross of white flowers, but 
I cannot say I have done anything else." 

Here Esther came up, bearing in her hand a 
large cross of white flowers, with here and there 
a few green leaves. The flowers were chiefly 
lilies of the valley, and the scent was exquisite. 
The cross was beautifully made, in a graceful, 
and, to Aldyth, a new style. 

" How lovely !" said she, as Esther ap- 
proached, holding the cross almost affection- 
ately. 
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"Is not it ?" she answered, raising her dark 
eyes. "It was all Mr. Darwin's doing ; he told 
me of it." 

"My doing ! Upon my honour, Miss Sweyn- 
son, your sister did it entirely." 

" Mr. Darwin gave me the idea,'* said she, as 
if determined not to address him directly. 

" It was not original," replied Lifton. " I saw 
some like it at Florence, only not so well 
done." 

" Always in Italy !" said Esther, looking re- 
flectively at the cross. 

" Since this girl read * Romola,' she has done 
nothing but rave about Italy in general, and 
Florence in particular," said Aldyth, smiling. 
" But how does Miss Barton get on ? It must 
be rather fatiguing for her. I think, Esther, I 
will leave Emma to walk home with you, and I 
will ask Miss Barton to let me drive her back." 

" Very well," said Esther, still regarding the 
white cross with extreme favour. " But what 
time is it now ?" 

Aldyth looked at her watch. " Half-past five; 
there is an hour to dinner-time. You must not 
be very long, Esther." 

" No, we will be in plenty of time " (walking 
away with her cross). 

" But if I take Miss Barton '' said Aldyth, 
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half to herself. She was thinking that her 
sisters would have to walk alone through the 
village, and though she herself would have had 
not the least scruple about allowing it, she knew 
that Harold was a martinet upon such points, 
and she hesitated. Lifton was perhaps not un- 
willing to construe her pause to suit his own 
dark purposes, and he said, 

** I will see them safely through the Hoar- 
stones grounds, and to the Boundary, in plenty 
of time. Miss Sweynson. Do let me!" (in an 
imploring voice), " or else I shall have to look 
after Miss Weston and her friend, whom I don't 
appreciate." This was said in a cautious under- 
tone, rendered necessary by the circumstances. 

" Many thanks. I do not mind their going 
alone, but Harold would." 

" Trust to me. I'll go and tell Miss Barton 
that you are going to drive her home," and so 
saying, he turned to go and seek her. 

Aldyth went to tell Emma to get out of the 
phaeton ; after which she waited outside for 
Miss Barton, who soon came, with Lifton. 

'' Dear Miss Barton !" said Aldyth, " I am 
afraid you are bored to death with these stupid 
decorations, so I thought you would perhaps 
come home with me." 

" Thanks ; I am not bored to the extent you 
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represent, but I shall be glad of the little 
drive." 

It was characteristic of my brother Lifton, 
that he helped Miss Barton, the plain, middle- 
aged governess, into the phaeton before Aldyth. 
I never could tell how it was that he always 
came to find out the woman who would by ordi- 
nary people be served last and worst, and then 
and there served her first and best. He always 
did so. It appeared to come to him by instinct. 

They drove off, leaving Lifton to escort the 
three girls when they should be ready. 

In a short time, Esther said they must go. 

** All right," he replied, laying down a large 
bunch of primulas which he had been carrying 
about in an aimless manner ; '^ Tm ready." 

" You are not goings Mr. Darwin, are you ?'^ 
questioned Madeline Weston, confronting him. 

** I believe I am," was the answer, in anything 
but a despondent tone. 

" How provoking! We had quite depended 
upon you to go with us to the Rectory, for I 
ordered the carriage to call there for us." 

" I am more grieved than I can express," said 
he, trying in vain to look sorry ; " but allow 
me to recommend Mr. Tom Leslie to your 
notice." 

** You might have helped us to put up these 
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wreaths," pouted Miss Weston ; " you are a 
naughty man." 

" I assure you I should be most charmed to 
assist you, but I cannot I have promised Miss 
Sweynson to take her sisters through my 
grounds on their way home." 

** Did she asJt you ?" 

It was with a decidedly stiff look that he re- 
plied, " She did not." 

Here Esther and Caroline came up, shook 
hands with their displeased fellow- workers, and ' 
then Lifton, with his blandest smile and most 
majestic bow, followed them out of the church. 

Half-way up his own avenue he began to 
laugh. 

" What amuses you ?" asked Esther. 

" I am thinking of Miss Weston's irresistible 
manner, when she told me I was a * naughty 
man.' What is a naughty man ? Was not her 
remark something in the style of what George 
Eliot calls * a robust tandour ?* " 

Esther laughed. " Our expressions of can- 
dour about here are rather of that kind. Still, 
Miss Weston paid you what she intended for a 
great compliment when she said you were a 
' naughty man.' " 

** How do you mean ?" was his unexpected 
answer, as he looked at her. 
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" Any person of average intelligence would 
find out without explanation/' said she, her 
colour rising, but laughing withal. 

Lifton did not repeat the question, but con- 
tented himself with joining in the laugh. They 
had now passed out of the avenue, and had 
turned off down an alley, green and cool, and 
it was now beginning to be dusk as well, 
for the spring sun had disappeared behind a 
great mountain, and the trees and bushes were 
thick and overhanging. 

Caroline and Emma were marching along at 
a great pace in front. The reason for this was 
that Caroline, in her insulting, provoking way, 
had challenged Emma to a walking match, add- 
ing that she knew Emma would be " nowhere," 
in it. That young person had foolishly and 
recklessly accepted the challenge, and though 
now well-nigh spent, would not, through pride, 
give in. 

Of course it was not for Lifton and Esther to 
encourage the two little idiots in their infatua- 
tion by attempting to keep up with them, and 
they did not try to do any such thing. 

" I haven't asked how Philip is," said Esther, 
after a pause. 

" Phil is in one of his better ways, I thank 
you. He looked as if he thought the family 
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were in a strange way when I told him I was 
coming to decorate in the parish church. And 
the gardener, who is a new man, and what he 
himself calls a ' U.P./ evidently had religious 
scruples about cutting the flowers which were 
to assist at a popish show. He has mistrusted 
me ever since he heard that I had been at more 
than one Carnival and EaSter in the Eternal 
City and other places." 

" Well, why did you come ? Your flowers 
were wanted, but I am sure I never expected 
to see you." 

" I had a fancy to go." 
" Shall you go to church to-morrow ?" 
" I don't know. I will take your advice. 
Shall I lose the respect of all my neighbours for 
ever and ever if I do not put in an appear- 
ance ?" 

" It is Easter Day, you know," she answered 
indirectly. " I rather like the service, and to 
hear the school-children. They have what they 
call their * sing,' on Easter Day. And every- 
one does go." 

** Then you would advise me to go, too T* 

" I did not say so. I am not your conscience." 

" I think a long walk on the shore, to the Blue 

Bay, and over the Head, would be a much 

more sublime thing than service in that little 
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damp red brick place, with the singers chant- 
ing with a strong Cumberland twang, and 
the wire-drawn sermon with its orthodox 
platitudes and distance from the truth." 

'' Do as you like," said she, in a voice from 
which she strove in vain to banish some intense 
feeling. " I know you are only laughing at 
me ; but it is no sport to me. It may be all 
very true about platitudes, and wire-drawing, 
but if you throw that away, what have you in- 
stead ?" 

" Good heavens !" cried he, coming to a 
dead stop, and feeling both shocked and 
startled. '* Esther, do you mean to tell me 
that you have been disturbed by the doubts I 
have spoken of to you ? You do not take it 
in earnest ?" 

" Do not you ?" she asked, looking at him 
with wide open eyes, in which was some excite- 
ment. " Do you mean that all you have said 
was mere flippancy, and that you never doubted 
at all ?" 

*' I ! Oh, so far as concerns myself I speak 
earnestly enough. I never named a doubt to 
you that I have not truly felt. I do more than 
doubt, I disbelieve, and have not yet found 
myself able to settle in what I am to trust ; or 
whether in anything at all. My scepticism is 
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real to me — but to you ? Women scarcely ever 
doubt ; girls never." 

" You will excuse me if I say that you do not 
know what you are talking about," said Esther, 
whose pale face was a shade paler ; and who 
evidently felt neither pleasure nor satisfaction in 
the confession he had made. 

" But," said he, in distress, " only tell me this 
— did you ever doubt anything before you 
knew me ; before I was fool enough to say 
such things to you ? Is it all my fault that 
such ideas have come into your head ? Was 
your belief all plain sailing to you ; quite suf- 
ficient and solid ?" 

" Make yourself happy on that point. I did 
doubt. I did not find my belief sufficient for 
me. I had read my brother Edmund's books. 
He believed in nothing, I think. And before I 
had ever spoken to you upon such a subject 
Miss Barton and I had had many conversations 
about it, for, Mr. Darwin, she is one of the 
Wery few women ' who doubt." 

" Well, that does make me a little happier, 
but if I had led you all astray, and taken you 
Into a strange path, without being able to give 
you any clue to go by (which last is the case, 
whatever the other may be), I should have been 
wretched all my life, I think." 
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Esther held out her hand, for they had been 
standing for some minutes at the bridge. " Do 
not let any such idea disturb you," said she, 
" I must do as others have had to do before me, 
work out my belief — ^" 

" Or disbelief," suggested he. 

" Or disbelief, for myself" 

" Well, you know this : — 

* Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out : 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds/ 

Only I would say, than in all the creeds." 

*' Yefe, I know the words, and they are very 
good ones." 

" Good-evening," said he, and then, still re- 
taining her hand (which was reprehensible in 
him), he added : ** You will forgive me for 
saying what I have done ?" 

•* Oh, yes." 

Then they parted, Esther walking quickly 
along the path to Follyfoot, while Lifton saun- 
tered slowly back to Hoarstones, his hands in 
his pockets, his mouth pursed up, his eye- 
brows raised. At last he gave a low whistle, 
and said to himself : 

** Tm glad it is not all my fault, but if Sweyn- 
son knew ! Whew !" 

And that was the end of Easter Eve. 




CHAPTER IX. 

DIVINE SERVICE, AND A READING. 

HE next morning (Sunday) I saw Lif- 
ton hunting for something which had^ 
apparently, been mislaid, or made 
away with. I asked what he was 
looking for. 

*' A Prayer-book," he answered impatiently. 
** It is Easter Day, and seems to be such a 
vitally important festa in these parts that I am 
going to assist at it." 

** I wish you would let me go too. I am 
quite strong this morning. Stephen could 
wheel me down, and I need not stand up when 
once I get there." 

Lifton looked first at me, reflectively, and 
then out of the window inquiringly. 

*' Oh, it's going to be fine," said I, with the 
reckless confidence of youth, " and I have never 
been. I yearn to see the general aspect of the 
vol,. I. \At 
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natives of Cumberland. Besides, I should like 
to get acquainted with the English church ser- 
vice." For answer I got : — 

" * Go we then, 
And note the way of worship of these men.' 

** We'll make a bold stroke, and both go. 
ril ring.^' 

He did so, and we applied to Mrs. Brown, 
the housekeeper, for prayer-books. 

" Oh, sir,'' said she, " you'll find 'eaps of them 
in the Hoarstones' pew. They're fair moulding 
for want of being used. Beautiful bindings, 
too, some of them 'as." 

Assured thus, both as to the number and ap- 
pearance of the family devotional volumes,, we 
ceased to fret after those essentials, and very 
soon were on our way to Campion church. As 
soon as we appeared within, the doors (rather 
late, to my consternation), the beadle rushed at 
us, and with a proud smile preceded us to the 
family pew. When I recall the thankful feelings 
with which I hid myself within that spacious 
and shady receptacle from the gaze of the 
curious congregation, I am inclined to consign 
the much-vaunted " free and open system " to 
the oblivion whence it sprung. I quite loved 
the high wooden walls that hemmed me in and 
hid me from view, and could not sufficiently 
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admire the remote and shady corner into which 
I had found my way. 

When I had so far overcome my desperate 
shyness and nervousness as to look around, I 
■found that the Hoarstones' pew was of a size 
and appearance befitting the place held by the 
Darwins in the neighbourhood. It was roomy, 
ample, capacious, and important, and it was in 
a conspicuous part of the building. It nearly 
faced the pulpit, and from it I could pick out 
the pews of all the other notabilities of Cam- 
pion. 

Very near to us I saw the Sweynsons. Their 
pew was as large as ours, which was a just ar- 
rangement, for there were many of them to fill 
it. I turned from them, and proceeded to in- 
vestigate remoter regions. 

There were the Westons ; I recognized them, 
and saw the important smile exchanged between 
Madeline Weston and her friend Miss Foster, 
as they telegraphed to each other that hitherto 
unknown apparition in the parish church — my 
brother Lifton. 

Then I saw the Rectory people, and the 
"new man," Mr. Abraham Oldham, and his 
family who had settled amongst us, and were not 
well pleased at finding that only the rector and 
his wife called uponthem. There^N^x^^oTw^'^vsjs* 
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01dhams,and I mentally drew comparisons, during^ 
the Psalms, between them and the Svveynson girls^ 

Further on, I saw alone, in a large pew, an 
old man and a little girl, whom I knew, from a 
description Caroline had given me, to be oldj 
Mr. Ferriers and his little daughter. I looked 
at them with much interest. Since that time I 
have come to know Thomas Ferriers. Then 
I only looked at him as I saw him from our 
pew, a rugged, tall old man, with eyes so dark^ 
so keen, and so vivid as to startle one, appearing 
as they did from under their shaggy gray eye- 
brows. When he turned them upon me, once, 
during the service, I thought he must be a 
terrible old man, and wondered, with a glance at 
Aldyth, whether his son was like him. I looked 
at the two for a long time, and then my eyes, 
went back again to the Sweynsons' pew, and I 
met Caroline's eyes. She had been watching me 
as I took notes of my ** fellow-worshippers,^' and 
now, when I looked at her familiar face, and saw 
the twinkle of fun in her blue eyes, I could not 
help smiling. I knew that I should afterwards 
hear from her some candid comments upon my 
own and Lifton's appearance that morning. 

She smiled, too, and I knew it was because 
I had been fumbling about to find my places. 
The psalms on Easter Day are very confusing i 
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they go quite out of the beaten track, and run 
backwards and forwards with almost as little 
respect for regularity as the service of a dissent- 
ing chapel. Thinking discretion the better part 
of valour, I at length opened my book about 
the middle, and held it there, trying to look 
intelligently interested, and as if I were follow- 
ing with my eyes every word that was sung by 
the choir. In an evil moment I looked at my 
brother to see how he was getting on. He was 
making praiseworthy efforts to keep his gravity 
of countenance, but I knew perfectly well that 
he was inwardly shaken with laughter. He 
held in his hands the smallest of the well-bound, 
mouldy prayer-books spoken of by Mrs. Brown. 
It had a purple morocco cover; the rubrics 
were printed in red, and it had a red cross of 
a goodly size upon the back. It was altogether 
as Anglican, as " Catholic," as aristocratic a 
prayer-book as any one could desire to 
see. 

But he, like myself, had it open in quite the 
wrong place. Of this I took no notice until we 
sat down, when I listened attentively, and 
having succeeded in understanding what the 
lesson was, and where, I found the place for 
him, and handed him the book, pointing *to the 
place with a look of stern rebuke. He meekly 
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accepted the volume, but I saw that before long 
he was all at sea again. 

By-and-by I found that every now and then 
he gave a glance at Esther Sweynson. I 
looked at her too. She was perfectly calm and 
self-possessed, found all her places with pre- 
cision, and merely stared at Caroline with 
dignity when that young lady gave her a nudge> 
and seemed on the point of being overcome 
with laughter. At last came the Creed, and 
as it was Easter Day, we were regaled with 
Saint Athanasius his Creed (only now, I sup- 
pose, we are to understand that it is not his at 
all). Both my own and my brother's education 
had been neglected upon this point. I fumbled 
amidst the leaves of my book full two minutes 
before I could find the required epitome of 
what our salvation requires us to believe, by 
which time the choir was somewhere in the 
labyrinth of contradictory clauses about the 
middle of the Creed. 

Seeing that Lifton had not succeeded in 
finding his place at all, I foolishly showed him 
my book, with a view to aiding him in his 
quest, when he calmly possessed himself of the 
volume, and handed me his without the change 
of a muscle, though my look of indignant sur- 
prise and contempt at being thus defrauded of 
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what had caused me so much anxiety to find, 
must sorely have tried his gravity. 

He looked at the book, and then listened to 
the jabber of the choir. Hopeless confusion ! 
He glanced again at the book, and seemed 
to find the Athanasian system of belief in- 
tensely interesting, for he never left off reading 
until the choir, in a very loud and monotonous 
chant, had condemned all who would not en- 
dorse the lucid formulas they had been reciting, 
to a place which none of us intend personally to 
visit, however firmly convinced we may be of 
its existence. 

Outside the church, when the service was 
over, we found Esther, Caroline, and Emma, 
I got into my chair, and Stephen began to wheel 
me along. 

** Come, little one !" said Lifton to Enima, 
who looked at him and put her hand in his 
contentedly enough. So they, with Esther, 
walked in front, conversing in rather low tones, 
and Caroline took her place beside my chair. 

" How do you like our church ?" she asked 
as soon as she could. 

" It is not the loveliest of buildings," said I, 
slightingly. 

" Humph ! Your tastes are so very su- 
perior." 
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Seeing, from a certain expression in Caro- 
line's face, that we were in for a sparring match, 
I said, severely, 

" I do not think your behaviour in church 
was at all what it should be." 

" You laughed, and you could not find your 
place either, no more could your brother." 

I passed this remark over with the con- 
temptuous silence which was its due, and Caro- 
line proceeded — 

" We saw your brother yesterday ; he was at 
church, helping to decorate. I thought he was 
above such frivolity." 

*' Lifton just pleases himself, and doesn't care 
for any one," I answered, indifferently, 

** * Don't Care ' was hanged." 

" Was he, indeed ? Then I am sure you will 
be." 

" One sermon has evidently a bad effect upon 
you. You should go in for a course." 

'* I don't in the least know what it was about, 
and I don't believe you do either, I know it 
was a bad one," said I, with emphasis. 

" Did you see old Ferriers ?" was her next 
question, put with suddenness. 

" I saw an old gentleman, and a little girl 
about the size and age of Emma." 

** An old gentleman^ indeed !" (with a scornful 
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laugh), *' I think he is the most thoroughly de- 
testable old bear that was ever invented." 

" You don't get on with him, I dare say. He 
looks a very superior person," said I, loftily, 
taking up the cudgels in Mr. Ferriers' behalf, 
as soon as I saw she did not like him. 

" No, I wonder who could, except Aldyth. 
He says the rudest things, even to her. She 
would never suffer him for a minute, if she were 
not infatuated about John." 

" Stuff and nonsense ! Aldyth would never 
pretend to like any one." 

Caroline shrugged her shoulders and made 
no answer, and I, for the first time, remembered 
that Stephen was behind, and could hear every 
word that we said. At this point, too, we 
parted, they to go to Follyfoot, we turning up 
the avenue to Hoarstones. 



* 



Just one more scene from the "Carelesse 
Content" of our lives at that time, before I 
have to tell of sadder things ; before that happy 
group of brothers and sisters became divided and 
pitted one against another. 

On Tuesday in Easter week we had another 
reading, and this time it was at Follyfoot. I, 
feeling unusually well, walked up, with the 
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assistance of my crutch and Lifton's arm. The 
latter, on our arrival, asked Aldyth to take pity 
on him, and let him stay there while the reading 
was going on. She said that if he could put 
up with her society and that of Emma in the 
drawing-room he might stay, but the library was 
sacred to lessons. 

So they went away, and left us to our litera- 
ture. That afternoon it was poetry that we 
read ; first some Milton, and then, at our earnest 
request, the Rector read us part of " Paracelsus." 
We listened in silence. It struck me as mys- 
terious and wonderful, and to one short piece I 
gave almost breathless attention. It had so 
often come into my mind before — I wondered 
whether the others would notice it : — 

** By a mighty moon I tremblingly 
Gathered these magic herbs, berry and bud, 
In- haste, not pausing to reject the weeds. 
But happy plucking them at any price. 
To me, who have seen them bloom in their own soil, 
They are scarce lovely ; plait and wear them, you ! 
And guess, from what they are, the springs that fed them ; 
The stars that sparkled o'er them night by night, 
The snakes that travelled far to sip their dew.'* 

I looked up, and met Esther's eyes, which 
were luminous with delight and wonder. I 
think all of us, except Caroline, were a little sad- 
dened before it was over, but with a pleasant 
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melancholy. How could it be otherwise, with 
three young heads, and the April breeze playing 
in and out of the window ? The books were 
closed, and we all went to the drawing-room. 
Aldyth and Lifton had been singing; some 
sheets of music were scattered about, and the 
piano was open. How well I remember that 
golden afternoon ! Aldyth wheeled a couch ta • 
the window, and made me lie down upon it. 

Esther and Lifton had paused by the piano, 
and Esther was singing something, in a low 
voice, scarcely more than humming. 

, Caroline lingered about, looking first at one> 
then at another of us, undecided, apparently as 
to which group she should join. Presently tea 
was brought in, so she found an occupation in 
handing round the cups. 

Lifton and Esther began to try over a song • 
that is, Esther was playing, and Lifton was 
attempting to sing it ; Miiller's '* Aure Ami- 
cher 

Caroline and Emma at last went into the 
garden, and began to knock about the croquet 
balls on the lawn. Lifton and Esther did not 
move. I was engaged in watching them, and, 
sneak that I was, in listening to them. 

I could not catch everything they said, but 
now and then broken fragments of their conver- 
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sation were wafted to me; such as pierced 
through the noise made by the talk of the 
others. 

" Have you repented giving up your elevat- 
ing walk on Sunday ?'' asked Esther, half shyly, 
as I thought 

" No, for I took it in the afternoon when I 
had the morning to meditate upon, and the ser- 
mon to improve my mind/' 

'* It was a very lovely afternoon, certainly." 

" Indeed it was. How seldom I see you on 
the shore, or hear of you having been there, 
and that surprises me, because it is so lovely." 

" You are quite mistaken. I — we, I mean — 
often go." 

" Our times don't agree then, I suppose." 

I did not catch Esther's answer, for as she 
spoke she struck one or two soft chords. 

But I heard the next thing that Lifton said, 
and it gave me a most decided shock of sur- 
prise and wonder. 

** You and the orthodox Miss Barton man- 
aged to reconcile it with your consciences to ap- 
pear at church on Sunday i^" 

" Certainly. Why not ?" 

'* Perhaps you would not mind telling me 
how ?" 

" Not the least in the world. Even if church 
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does not satisfy us as it might, it is better than 
nothing, and who are we that we should stand 
aloof from it, or think ourselves above going 
and getting what good — all the good we possi- 
bly can, from it ?" 

Here again she played two or three little 
notes, as if to emphasize her remark. Lifton sat 
looking at her in silence, until she looked at 
him, as if wondering why he did not speak. 
The flush deepened upon her cheek, for still he 
did not take his eyes from her face ; still his 
handsome mouth wore that curious half-smile 
which even I could hardly understand — could 
scarcely tell whether it were amused or mock- 
ing. 

** How cruel of him !'* thought I, for Esther's 
look was one of embarrassment which almost 
amounted to pain. 

" I knew you would laugh at me/' said she 
at last, in a voice low, but intense, and which 
had in it a ring of tears. 

" Laugh at you !" 

** Yes," she answered, giving him one grieved 
look from her deep eyes. 

"Nay, Esther;" and he leaned over the 
piano as if to look at the song that stood upon 
the desk. Was I wrong, or did his hand, in 
sweeping over hers, just touch it 'i Certainly 
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he looked at her, and if his voice had not told 
her much, if there is but scanty meaning in the 
words " Nay, Esther," his eyes said a great 
deal ; apologized, flattered, forgave, for Esther's 
voice, when she told him he was laughing at her, 
besought rather than rebuked. 

It was only an instant, and the whole thing 
was over. From Esther's next remark it ap- 
peared that he was pardoned ; she said, " Well, 
I am foolish to speak of it. Shall we go to 
Carrie in the garden ?'' 

" Are you very anxious to join her ?" 

" It looks nice out of doors." 

" Much nicer indoors to my mind. Why 
not stay T 

This time he did lay his left hand upon her 
Tight one as she slowly rose from the piano, 
and he leaned back in his chair, looking 
at her. 

" No ; I think I shall go out," she answered, 
not smiling, not turning towards him. 

" You are the most uncertain, the most unset- 
tled of beings,'* said he, as she slowly drew her 
right hand from under his. 

'* No, indeed I am not," was her quick retort. 

" Well, I cannot keep you against your will," 
^aid he sighing ; while the feeling of which I 
was principally conscious was delight that 
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Caroline was employed in teasing Emma with 
the greatest severity upon the lawn. 

Esther, instead of going to the garden by 
way of the window, which would have brought 
her directly under the observation of Aldyth, 
Miss Barton, and myself, went out of the room 
altogether, perhaps to get her hat, but, as I 
could not help surmising, perhaps also to avoid 
the chance of Aldyth's eyes being drawn to her 
flushed face. 

And Lifton ? Full of amazement I watched 
that gentleman's proceedings. He looked after 

Esther until the last fold of her dress had dis- 

« 

appeared, and the door had closed behind her, 
after which he looked at the floor, then at the 
ceiling, and lastly he sat down to the piano, 
and played over the air of the song they had 
been trying. 

So, as there was nothing more to watch, I 
turned my eyes inward, and meditated upon 
what I had seen. 

First came into my mind very distinctly 
Caroline's words about John Ferriers : " If you 
call flirting clever, he is a great dunce, for he 
never sees and never saw any other girl than 
Aldj^h." 

The question then arose, was Lifton flirting * 
with Esther Sweynson ? Absurd ! She was 
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only seventeen, and I had so often heard him 
say, in a rather disdainful manner, that he could 
not be bored with school-girls. He was ready 
to sacrifice a good deal to society, so as not to 
be put down in Mrs. Grundy's books as a 
dangerous maniac, but he never could talk to a 
bread-and-butter young person who blushed and 
trembled if he did but look at her, and answered 
every question with a monosyllable, a smile, and 
an agitated start. 

Such were his sentiments, as I well knew. 
Not long ago he had said that Esther was a 
child (but a very delightful child, had been his 
qualification), yet he had spent a good deal of 
time at the side of this child this afternoon, and 
on other occasions. 

But was she a child ? Was she a school- 
girl ? I considered her answer to his question 
about going to church, from which it seemed 
that she was not too much of a child to doubt, 
nor too timid to utter her doubt. That they had 
some great feeling in common, was evident; 
some one chord that vibrated strongly in each 
nature, but whether it was love, intellect, sym- 
pathy, I could not decide. 

He had some influence over her, too. She 
could not look at him with the clear, stead- 
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fast gaze with which she faced the rest of the 
world. 

I half wished I had not watched them so 
•closely, and listened so earnestly for their 
words, I had managed to lose myself in the 
mist, and could not tell how to find my way 
again into daylight and the beaten track. 

Lifton's music had ceased, and my eyes were 
closed, as was usually the case when I was re- 
volving some question which baffled me. 

" Are you asleep, Philip T asked Aldyth, 
gently laying her hand on mine. 

*' No " (opening my eyes), '^ I like to be 
still, and listen to your voices and to the others 
out of doors." 

(This was, I confess, a piece of partial hypo- 
crisy on my part) 

" You are not tired ?" 

" Oh no, I am enjoying myself very much." 

She drew her chair close to the couch. 
Lifton was standing hatless outside the window 
now, looking at the croquet players, who still 
remained two in number, for Esther had not 
joined them. 

** Have you been so unhappy since I saw you, 
Philip ?" said Aldyth, in a low tone. 

" No," I answered, truly. " I have often 
thought of what you said to me, and I find it 

VOL. I. \^ 
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IS true .... at least I am beginning to find it 
true." 

" Which things do you mean, for, if I recol- 
lect, I said several rather hard things to 
you ?'' 

" That I ought to be happy when I compare 
my life with that of so many others. It is 
true, and I love this present time so much, that 
I do not think I would be a great strong boy if 
I could, because then I should be at school, and 
should not see you and Esther and Caroline as 
I do now." 

Aldyth smiled. 

"I am glad that is your mind," said she. 
But neither of us remembered that if I had 
been the "great strong boy" I spoke of, I 
should not have missed their presence and its 
pleasures, because the need for it, and its 
ameliorating influence upon my life, would not 
have been there. 

The rector here took his departure, and 
when he had left, Lifton came in and said we 
must go too. 

*' By-the-by," he added, speaking to Aldyth^ 
** I forgot to ask whether you have heard from 
Harold lately, since he went ?" 

" Only once. He is not a good correspon- 
dent I dare say I shall not hear from him 
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again, until he sends word that he is coming 
home/' 

" Where is he staying ?" 

" At the ' Langham/ Are you thinking of 
going to town ?*' 

" I believe I ought. Every one is there, or 
going." 

" Oh, it is only April. I expect that Harold 
will be back by the end of this week. He 
seldom stays long." 

Lifton nodded, shook hands, and said, " Now, 
Phil, take my arm." 

I obeyed, and Aldyth went with us to the 
hall door. That strong, supporting arm ! As 
I clung to it, and it upheld me and guided me 
on, I felt the chill of surprise and dismay with 
which Lifton's behaviour to Esther had struck 
me, vanish away, and' I knew that some time he 
would explain it all to me. 

That was our last happy, careless meeting at 
FoUyfoot. The long summer and pleasant 
autumn had passed away before we all met 
again. We never met again as we had met oa 
that day. 
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HE next day was still fine. The 
weather was very exceptional for 
April. It is at Folly foot that the 
interest lies for us at present. They 
were all at breakfast on Wednesday morning — 
their pleasant, nine o'clock breakfast. Aldyth 
was telling Miss Barton about Mr. Ferriers, and 
Tiis ideas about Cecily's education. Miss Barton 
professed her willingness to teach Cecily music, 
and added that she should like to see Mr. 
Ferriers. 

" He said he should like to see you," said 
Aldyth, '* and he invited you and Esther and me 
to go to lunch. I think it would be rather nice 
to go to-day if it keeps fine." 

" He did not invite me, I hope ?" said Caro- 
line. 

" No, he did not He mentioned you, 
though, while I was there/' 
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" Flatteringly ?" 

** The reverse ; he called you my forward 
sister." 

Caroline laughed a little scornful laugh, and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

The waitress entered, and laid the letter-bag 
upon the table. Aldyth opened it, and found 
that it contained eight letters, one for Miss 
Barton, six for Harold of a business-looking 
character, and one for herself. 

" From Harold," said she, gaily, " and what 
a thick one ! He must have been having some 
adventures." 

She opened it, and began to read. 

Esther, who was watching, saw Aldyth's face 
take an expression almost of stupidity. She 
turned the letter over, and began it again. The 
sense of it seemed to come to her, and she 
reddened, crimsoned ; over her fair face and 
neck, to the roots of her hair, rushed the angry 
blush. 

She bit her lip — ^bit it till it almost bled — and 
then cast a swift glance at Esther. She met 
the girl's eyes fixed upon her in troubled won- 
der, and with a mighty effort gulped down her 
emotion, resolutely folded the letter, and took 
up the piece of toast she had been eating. But 
it was never finished. Before the meal was. 
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over, Caroline and Miss Barton had both 
noticed the disturbed expression of Aldyth's 
face, but with the disturbance was that which 
forbade questioning. 

As soon as Caroline's voice had disposed of a 
rapidly uttered grace, Aldyth rose, and saying 
to Esther, " Come with me," went straight to 
the library. 

Esther followed her, and Aldyth closed the 
door after them, and, turning to her sister, 
said, 

" This letter is from Harold. I can hardly 
believe it, but I suppose it must be true. Sup- 
pose you read it." 

So saying, she put it into Esther's hand. 
With a glance of wonder and dismay the latter 
took it and read it. 

Since then I have sefen it, and I give it now, 
in its proper place, when it came to dismay and 
mortify those sisters : 

'* Dear Aldyth, 

'^ My time has been much taken up 
since I last wrote, and now I have something to 
tell you, which I hope you will give yourself 
time to consider, before you express any opinion 
about it 

" I came up to London earlier than I usually 
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do, because I wanted to see Miss Lestock, 
whose home is in London, and who goes there 
for her holidays. After telling you that, I need 
scarcely say that I also came with the intention 
of proposing to her. I did so, and she accepted 



me. 



{'^ Of course,'' muttered Esther, between her 
teeth.) 

** I had meant to see whether she did so, and 
if I succeeded, write to you and let you recog- 
nize her, before doing anything further." 

(" Recognize her ! I dare say !" muttered 
Esther again.) 

" But I find that she is not happy either in 
her situation, or with her step-mother, who is 
not kind to her. We have therefore resolved 
to wait no longer, but to be married at once. 
Of course that will prevent you from being pre- 
:sent at my wedding, but I could not, under any 
circumstances, marry without telling you of my 
intention. I think that is due to you. 

" Miss Lestock consents to my proposed ar- 
jrangement, so we shall be married on Thursday 
morning, after which we shall go to the Isle of 
Wight for a week or ten days. Our address 

there will be * Hotel, Cowes,' where I 

Jiope you will write to Lucy, 

*' I trust, as I said before, that you will con- 
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sider well, before you give your opinion of what 
I am doing. I wish, with all my heart, to pre- 
serve friendship and affection between us, such 
as there has always been^ and I know you will 
be the first to own that I am master of my owa 
actions, 

" Lucy sends her love to you. She bids me 
say that she wishes to be on the best of terms 
with you, which is almost needless, but I repeat 
it at her desire. 

" Give my love to Esther, Caroline, and 
Emma, and with much to yourself 

" Believe me, 

" Your affectionate brother, 

** Harold Sweynson/*' 

Esther looked up, her face white, her eyes 
flashing. 

" How dare he ?'' she said, in a low voice of 
intense anger. 

Aldyth was sitting in the window-seat, looking 
with a face of dark displeasure at nothing, or 
rather at something which eclipsed all the 
bright scene outside. 

She was seldom roused to deep anger or dis-^ 
pleasure ; when she was, when her temper was 
fairly brought to bay, she was terrible in the 
quiet concentrated force of her anger. All the 
anger and all the pride o^ tVv^^^ \.n^o ^s^csviA ^vtls 
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was roused to its utmost by the news. To 
them it was disgrace, pure and simple, that 
Lucy Lestock should be brought to FoUyfoot 
as its mistress, and their brother Harold's wife. 

Aldyth's first words were uttered in a voice 
quite unlike hers, sharp, quick, and scornful : 
she said — 

" Lucy Lestock in my mother's place !" 

" Harold is shameful ; it is a sin !" said Es- 
ther, not loudly, but with force. 

Then they began to read the letter aloud, bit by 
bit, and that excited their anger ten times more» 

**Wait until we have recognized her,'' said 
Esther, with a laugh. "He must be infatuated 
to suppose that we would ever consent to such 
a thing." 

" Of course he is infatuated. And what a 
silly, empty idiot to be infatuated with !" 

"He must mean to iAsult you deliberately,'^ 
said Esther, in the same bitter voice, " when he 
talks of what is your due. I suppose he means 
that he does remember you are his sister, and 
the mistress of his house. I will never own 
Lucy Lestock as my sister, never P' 

" Does he suppose I would have gone to his 
wedding, if he had given me a year's notice ? 
Does he think that I would take the governess 
whom I dismissed because she was too ignorant 
to teach my sisters, by the hatvd, iaiA\^'a.^\NRx \s> 
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my place and my mother's ? He must be mad, 
he must And hopes I will write to her ! Let 
him hope ! He will want all the hope he can 
get if he means to wait until I offer to be her 
friend." 

" Knows you will be the first to own that 
he is master of his own actions," added Esther, 
with scorn that would almost Tiave penetrated 
Harold's self-esteem. " He evidendy doesn't 
consider himself responsible to decency and 
honour/ 

" What are we to do ?" said Aldyth, faindy. 
It was too horible. It weighed her down with 
its suddenness and irrevocableness. Of what 
use to rail against Miss Lestock, and say they 
would never be friendly with her, and never 
own her ? That would not prevent Harold 
from making her his wife, and bringing her to 
FoUyfoot as its mistress. There was no way 
in which to avoid the setting aside of herself, 
the insulting haste of the whole thing, the can- 
-did comments of their friends, neighbours, and 
well-wishers, the slight to each and all of the 
sisters. She could not say much. The indig- 
nation that rushed over her mind like a flood, 
left no room for speech. The thoughts of 
anger and mortification crowded too quickly one 
«pon the other to be uttered. 
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Her agitation did not make her restless, it 
stilled her. She yet sat in the window-secit, 
digesting the news, or trying to do so. She 
had never thought she loved place, or power, 
or influence ; yet why, if she did not, should 
this news be such a blow } She had never 
believed herself proud or ungenial, had never 
plumed herself upon her position, yet if she 
were not proud in that way, why should she 
shrink so haughtily from receiving Lucy Les- 
tock as a sister-in-law ? Why should she so 
passionately resent Harold's marriage, unless 
she felt he was marrying a woman, not only 
beneath himself, but beneath her ? 

These bitter reflections at last shaped them- 
selves into one of the hardest things she ever 
uttered : 

" After all," said she, with cold contempt, 
'* we need not distress ourselves so much. They 
are equal. Harold is senseless and dense, and 
she is vulgar and ill educated. They will be a 
well-assorted pair." 

Esther's lip curled scornfully in assent What- 
ever time might do in the way of softening 
Aldyth towards her brother's bride, it would 
never alter Esther. From her Lucy would 
never receive anything but cold, contemptuous 
dislike, a sentiment which she was peculiarly 
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apt at expressing, without, almost, a word or a 
look. Esther's was one of those characters 
which attract or repel, fascinate or freeze, at the 
will of the possessor. 

" We must agree upon some course, Aldyth," 
said she at last. " We two must act together 
at any rate. I suppose you do not mean to 
write to Miss Lestock, even when she is — Mrs. 
Sweynson ?" 

" Certainly not.'* 

** No ! Then you will write to Harold. Must 
I tell you what / should say to him ?" 

" Yes, dear, you may as well." 

" I should simply say that you will tell the 
servants of the change, and that when he re- 
turns any arrangements that he chooses can be 
made." 

Aldyth paused upon this advice, and Esther 
went on, 

" I don't see that we need live with them. 
Why cannot we have a place of our own ? We 
shall never agree with her. Let alone the dis- 
like that you and I have to her, do you suppose 
that Carrie and Bob will do anything but set 
her at defiance ? They would take no more 
notice of her than of a wooden post There 
will be nothing but quarrelling from one year's 
end to the other." 
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" It is a shameful thing," said Aldyth, in a 
sudden deep tone of displeasure, as if she had 
only at that moment taken in the fact. 

'* Of course it is. Do write at once, Aldyth. 
Do not send any message whatever to her. If 
you write this morning to the Langham 
he will get it to-morrow before he is — 
married." 

''Yes," said Aldyth, suddenly deciding. 
** Give me the writing things, and I will do it at 
once." 

With ready quickness Esther brought paper- 
case and inkstand, and Aldyth wrote the letter 
at once and without hesitation which Harold 
had so begged her to consider about. The best 
of women will act upon such quick and sudden 
impulses sometimes. 

Thus she wrote : — 

"Dear Harold, 

" I am more astonished and annoyed 
than I can express at your letter this morning. 
As you so truly remind me, I have no control 
over your actions, I think it is a pity that there 
is no one who has, so that you might be saved 
from what you think of doing. 

" I shall prepare the servants to receive a new 
mistress. 
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" Any further arrangements can be made on 
your return. — I am, 

" Your sister, 

** Aldyth Sweynson." 

She wrote rapidly and without pausing to 
think over what she should say. Then she 
threw the pen down and pushed the letter to- 
wards Esther, who took it up and read it. 

" That will do beautifully," said she. " If 
only Harold could be exasperated into turning 
us out of Follyfoot so much the better for us." 

She then began to fold up the letter, and 
Aldyth said in a quick, curt way unusual with 
her, 

" Harold will never let us go from here if he 
can help. He will not let you go because you 
are all under age, and I cannot go alone ; I can- 
not leave you." 

" But, Aldyth, you do not mean that he will 
want us to live here together. Surely he will 
see that such a thing is impossible." 

" My dear Esther, if we had been consulted 
we should have had him see that it was impos- 
sible for him to marry Miss Lestock." 

" So we should. It makes me so angry to 
think that we must sit still and suffer it all. 
There is no one that we can appeal to, no one 
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who would have the least weight with him, is 
there ?" 

"He has asked the girl to marry him," said 
Aldyth coldly ; " he has made all the arrange- 
ments, and now it would be disgraceful for him 
to retract, even if he wished, which he does not. 
No, it is done ; there is no undoing it : we can 
do nothing," 

It was a bitter thing to have to admit, and 
Aldyth felt a proud disgust as she did admit 
it, but since it was inevitable she was the last 
woman to proclaim her anger aloud. 

" Well," said she, rising ; " it is of no use to- 
sit still and abuse him. I shall not tell the ser- 
vants to-day, and I think you had better go and 
see if Miss Barton wants you for any of your 
lessons." 

Esther lingered. 

" There is no reason why we should not go 
to Crofthead to lunch all the same," continued. 
Aldyth. " I should be glad to ask Mr. Ferriers' 
advice about this." 

" Very well ; then I will tell Miss Barton that 
we are going, shall I Y^ 
" If you will, dear." 

Esther departed, and Aldyth spent that 
morning alone with a grieved heart She had 
none of the abstract aversion to Harold's marry- 
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ing that some sisters have with regard to their 
brothers. She had often wondered what his 
wife would be like. She had loved him so well. 
She knew he was not an intellectual man ; but 
neither was he in any way reproachable. He 
was handsome, true, and honest according to his 
lights ; three very good things. He had never 
done an unkind thing to his sister ; she was his 
favourite and he loved her much ; one of his 
best points was a hearty contempt for men who 
despised their sisters. Aldyth knew that all 
brothers were not so good as Harold, and she 
Tiad often had a vague desire to know his wife ; 
•she hoped that the aforesaid wife would be a 
woman who would elevate him ; whose love 
would raise him and bring out all his higher 
faculties. How gladly she would have stepped 
down and led such a wife to her place ! How 
willingly she would have yielded to her the au- 
thority she held over Harold's house ! To take 
the lower place in favour of the kind of woman 
she had pictured would have been no hardship. 
Well, he had chosen to marry, and his bride 
was to be — Lucy Lestock. She was angry not 
•only that the girl she disliked more than any 
one else should be Harold's wife, but on his ac- 
count also. Lucy's would not be an elevating 
•or a broad influence. 
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She had not a keen sense of humour ; Caro- 
line was the only one of them who had. Aldyth 
only saw the annoying and mortifying side of 
the affair, not its ridiculous one. 

Beneath all was the deep consciousness (an 
instinct, as it were) that Miss Lestock would 
triumph in this thing ; not perhaps in a loud or 
palpable manner, but she would most distinctly 
triumph. 

" She is too ill-bred not to show how conscious 
she is of being lifted above her level, and put 
into a place she was never meant for/' thought 
Aldyth. 

This, and the sensation that it was an insult 
to her mother's memory to bring Miss Lestock 
to rule in her place, and above all the sudden- 
ness of the whole thing, and her utter ignorance 
of Harold's intentions (for though she knew he 
had flirted with Miss Lestock she had always 
looked upon the matter merely as a flirtation, 
and one in rather bad taste on Harold's part) — 
all this underlay every minor feeling, and made 
her feel much as she might have done if Harold 
had some evening wished her a pleasant " good 
night," and had next morning saluted her with 
a vicious slap on the face. She was not at all 
sure what Mr. Ferriers would say to her ; she 
Jcnew he disliked Miss Lestock and would so far 

YOU J. Y^ 
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sympathize with her. So when the servant 
came to ask if there were any letters for the 
morning post, she gave her the one she had 
written to Harold, and said she should want the 
phaeton at half-past twelve. 




CHAPTER XL 

THEY BREAK THE NEWS TO US. 

EARLY a week had passed, and we 
had seen nothing of the Sweynsons. 

Our readings were usually twice a 
week — on Tuesday and Friday — but 
on the Friday, after our meeting at FoUyfoot, 
the Rector had sent word that he was unable 
to come on this Tuesday afternoon ; however,. 
I expected to see my friends, nor was I disap-^ 
pointed. At the usual time they made their 
appearance. 

But the proceedings, in some subtle way,, 
lacked their usual interest There was a cloud 
upon Esther's face which never once cleared off 
during the whole reading, and I, instead of 
attending to itiy elocution, was wondering what 
could cause that cloud. 

Even Caroline seemed out of spirits, /and 

lb — ^ 
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ventured not a single shaft of ridicule, even at 
me. 

We had heard nothing of the news that had 
•come to FoUyfoot, for Aldyth had only that 
morning told the servants of their master's mar- 
riage, therefore, up to now, not a whisper of 
it had got abroad. 

When the reading was over, Lifton came in, 
as he usually did. I believe Caroline and 
Esther would have taken their departure before 
the usual five o'clock tea, but for our ignorance 
of their grievance, which would have made 
such a proceeding look absurd to us. They 
remained there, but instead of the usual lively 
conversation beginning the moment the books 
were closed, and kept up to the last moment of 
their stay, the talk hung fire, and Lifton found 
Tiimself obliged to make conversation upon all 
sorts of stupid topics, such as the weather, the 
local papers, and other disagreeable subjects. 

At last leaving these, he said, 

" Have not you heard from Harold yet ?'* 

" Yes," replied Esther, her face in a flame, 
and, with a look of (to me) most unaccountable 
•embarrassment. 

" I hope he was well ?" 

" Oh, yes, very well, thanks. When he wrote 
he was going to be . . . married." 
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Esther drew herself up as she spoke, with a 
movement which I saw caused Lifton some 
admiration ; it was so full of unconscious pride 
and queenliness. He always liked stately 
girls. 

" Going to be married !" I gasped, and Lifton 
said incredulously, " Not really ?" 

" Yes ; he was mamed on Thursday, for any- 
thing we know ... to Miss Lestock." 

" Miss Lestock !" I saw a flash of intense 
amusement and humour in Lifton's eyes, for 
Caroline's tirades had made us all well and 
unfavourably acquainted with Miss Lestock's 
name. 

He knew better, however, than to either 
congratulate or laugh about the news ; indeed, 
the impression left upon us all was an uncom- 
fortable one. 

Caroline, for the first and only time in my 
experience, looked almost foolish, and appeared 
unable to detect anything amusing in the 
situation. " Revenge is sweet," she had said 
to me apropos of a trick she had played upon 
Miss Lestock. I could see that she felt keenly 
being thus hoist with her own petard. 

She sat down near me for a few minutes, and 
said in a low voice, 

" What do you think of that announcement?" 
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** I think that none of you like it." 

*' I hate that old Lucy, and I will pay her out 
for getting Harold to marry her. Everything 
that she wants me to do I will not do, or rather 
I will do the exact opposite of it FU make 
her life miserable. I shall contradict her, and 
* threep her down,' as nurse says, all day and 
every day. She shall wish I was dead, and 
shall see at the same time that I have no inten- 
tion of dying." 

Caroline did not say all this in so loud a 
voice as usual, but when she had spoken, her 
lips closed firmly, and her face hardened as I 
am not fond of seeing a child*s face harden. 
Her eyes looked like steel darts, not gentle 
girl's eyes. I knew that what she said was 
literally true : she hated her brother's wife. 

And I fell to thinking that Miss Lestock, or 
rather, Mrs. Harold Sweynson, who was, from 
all I could hear, by no means thorough-bred, 
would not find FoUyfoot the easiest of homes, 
with three such sisters-in-law as Aldyth, Esther, 
and Caroline in dead opposition to her. 

Caroline was evidently not disposed to be 
as garrulous as usual She presently slipped 
out at the long window, and going to the lawn, 
began to play croquet by herself with two balls, 
one of which probably represented Lucy to her 
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mind, from the spiteful way in which she knocked 
it about. 

I took up a book, not to read, I could not 
read. I lived so much in the circumstances 
of other people, that I found myself quite ex- 
cited about this unwelcome marriage of Harold 
Sweynson's. 

By degrees Lifton and Esther, as usual, 
drifted off into a conversation interesting pe- 
culiarly to themselves. And I, hearing ' the 
names " Harold " and " Aldyth," and being so 
full of the subject at the moment, unconsciously 
began to listen to what they said, rather than to 
form independent thoughts of my own. 

** Pardon me if I am very impertinent, Esther," 
said Lifton, " but you do not like this marriage, 
tio you ?" 

*' No, I do not, I dislike Miss Lestock .... 
Mrs. Sweynson, I mean, very much ; she is an 
inferior person." 

"No doubt, in some eyes," he answered 
audaciously, for there was a touch of irony in 
liis tone, and he went on, " Are you quite sure 
that you would admit your brother's wife to be 
your equal in any case ? Are you not a little 
jealous of her, a little disposed to resent his 
Jiking any one better than his sisters ?" 

" Not the least in the world ; that would be 
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absurd . . . babyish. I suppose all men must 
fall in love some time or other . . ." 

" And not the women ?" said he, with simu- 
lated dismay. 

" And Harold with the rest/' she went on, 
ignoring his question so far as words went; 
'* but he might have chosen some one else than 
Lucy Lestock." 

"Well, I shall reserve my opinion until I 
have seen her." 

" Pray do ! She may meet your views en- 
tirely. I cannot account for other people's 
tastes ... or infatuations." 

She spoke with cold disdain, and I foresaw 
that Lifton would immediately try to bring a 
smile to her face, and to make her look at him 
in her own peculiar, shy, sudden way. Perhaps 
he had purposely made his previous remark, in 
order to provoke her coldness. He often did 
things now that were rather puzzling to me. 

" You mean that I am infatuated ?" was his 
cautious commencement. 

'* Do I ?" was the indifferent answer, and 
Esther seemed engrossed with a complicated 
sprig of embroidery. 

" You know you do. I only want you t6 
confess it. Now be candid; plead guiltj\ 
Esther." 
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** Nonsense ! What can it matter ?" 

" Quite as much as that horrid embroidery. 
Do give it up. Is Mrs. Sweynson the exact, 
opposite of yourself ?" 

** I hope so ; I mean, I hope Fm not at all 
like her." 

'^ Is she like Aldyth ?" 

'* Certainly not. What could make you ask 
such a question ?" 

Lifton bit his lip. He had not meant to say 
" Aldyth." He always spoke of " Miss Sweyn-^ 
son " with profound respect, and he was annoyed 
with himself. 

He saw the way to an opening, however, by^ 
this very mistake; and, said quickly, 

" I am sure I beg your pardon. I had in- 
tended to say * Miss Sweynson,' but the • • . . 
excitement of the subject made me make that 
mistake. Are you offended ?" 

" I ? Not in the slightest degree." 

" But that is no answer. Just pause one 
instant in that stupid work, and tell me you. 
pardon my . . . a . . • cheek. I can't think 
of any other word." 

Feeling no doubt that to ask for a thing is 
not always to get it, Lifton took the matter 
under his own management, and laid his hand 
upon hers, so that the embroidery was covered^ 
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and she could not proceed. She looked at him 
amazed, and with a gesture half proud, half 
petulant, took away her hand. 

" Bravo, old boy !" commented I, softly 
within myself. 

She met his eyes with their secret power, and 
their visible gallantry and brightness, and her 
own fell. It was the old story again (thought I), 
the man knowing his power, yet pretending to 
be the humblest slave ; strength bowing before 
the weakness that it could master in half a 
second ; asking pardon, only to be assured by 
silent, yet eloquent eyes, that he has never 
offended. There have always been actors pro- 
vided for this drama, and I suppose there always 
will be until the world's end. 

' Having gained his end, Lifton paused for a 
short time, and then asked, 

" Then I suppose you do not intend to wel- 
come Mrs. Harold Sweynson home ?" 

" Welcome her ? No !" 

" Is the marriage generally known ?*' 

** I believe not. I chose to tell you myself. 
I preferred that you should hear from me . . . 
I mean from one of us, rather than from any 
one . . . and Aldyth said I might tell you." 

" Thanks. I shall know now what to think 
ivhen I hear people talking about it" 
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Esther dropped her work, and a spasm of 
the wounded pride she felt, flashed across her 
face. 

*' That is it," said she, bitterly. " People 
will gossip and talk about us, and wonder how 
we like it, and say that Aldyth has been 
slighted, which she has, only she hates to think 
of its being talked about It was cruel of 
Harold." 

" Esther," said he, very earnestly, and I 
wondered in a parenthesis how he had managed 
to establish that " Esther," that fell so easily 
from, his lips, '* Esther, don't think me officious 
if I say that whenever I hear a word about it, 
or any remarks upon that subject, I will put a 
stop to them so far as lies in my power, that is, 
if you will allow me. If you had rather I did 
nothing whatever, say so ; I only desire to con- 
sult your wish." 

** Thank you," said she, lifting a face that 
thanked him of itself, it was so eloquent in its 
expression. " It will not be at all officious ; it 
will be very kind, very good." 

I was getting more and more lost and be- 
wildered. Here was Esther Sweynson, the 
proudest girl I knew, allowing my brother 
Lifton, a man not even connected with her, to 
offer such a delicate piece of service as this — 
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a service that argued such intimacy. And he 
■was not repulsed ; his offer was accepted, and 
he was called kind and good, and certainly not 
because Esther was too timid to show any dis- 
pleasure she might feel, for I knew that, young^ 
and home-bred as she was, she could put down 
the faintest tinge of undue familiarity or im- 
pertinence with a very high hand indeed. 

Caroline came in, and they took their de^ 
parture, Lifton going with them, as usual, to the 
Boundary. 

I was left, deep in meditation, until his 
whistle, and his quick, firm step in the passage, 
roused me from my reverie. 

I looked at him when he had come into the 
room and taken up the Times, which had just 
arrived. Mentally, I compared him with my- 
self ; his stately strength and beauty with my 
feebleness and deformity. In my eyes he 
certainly was very handsome, standing there 
with his face in repose, and his quick eyes 
glancing up and down the columns of the news- 
paper. There was a single streak of hair that 
would fall across his forehead, do what he 
would, and he had a habit of lifting his hand 
half-impatiently, and sweeping it back. He did 
it now, and his eyes fell upon me ; his clear, 
keen, hawk's eyes. His eyes and Caroline 
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Sweynson's were very dissimilar in colour, but 
they both looked at you in the same way, with 
the same free, dauntless, unblenching gaze. 
They both had eyes so clear and limpid, that it 
seemed as if they must reflect every passing 
thought, and that nothing could be easier than 
to read them through and through. Perhaps, 
however, no two people ever had a more com- 
plete power of (if they chose) concealing the 
slightest thought, so far as eye language went. 

If I could not read Lifton's eyes, he could 
r?ad mine, and he put down his paper and came 
to me, asking if I were tired. 

'* No thank you, Tm only thinking about this 
marriage." 

" Ah," said he, laughing a little, " they do 
not like it, and it is rather a nasty thing for 
Sweynson to do, I must say." 

" I think so, too, that is, from their point of 
view ; but if he was very much in love with 
Miss Lestock, and she with him ?" 

" True, that alters the case, and one can only 
say what a pity that a young and pretty gover- 
ness should have been engaged, when the 
master of the house was also young and sus- 
ceptible." 

" Lifton," said I, laughing, "you certainly 
h^ve a cheek." 
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** How ?" was the innocent question. 

"A young and susceptible master of the 
house," I repeated, pointing at him derisively. 
" That is what I should call a good name for 
your own new character." 

" My new character — what do you mean ?" 
he asked, turning to me and looking at me 
attentively. 

Now that it came to the point, I hardly dared 
to say what I meant. Lifton might be very 
angry with me for presuming to watch his 
flirtation (was it a flirtation ?) and giving it a 
name. Yet with him looking at me in that 
coolly attentive way, what was I to do ? I 
tried in my usual cowardly fashio;i to turn it off, 
and said, 

'^ Oh, nothing, only you seem to appreciate 
the society of young ladies much more than you 
ever did before." 

" I do,'* said he, laughing. " I think these 
are the nicest girls I ever met with." 

" So do I." 

Lifton stood, looking reflectively at the back 
of a pamphlet on Land Tenure which lay upon 
the table ; but when he spoke, his words had 
no relation at all to that abstruse and interesting 
question, 

*' We like them chiefly, I think, because they 
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are such an utter and entire contrast to some we 
have known, eh, Philip ?" 

" Yes, indeed !" replied I, heartily. 

We were both thinking of one name, but I 
dared not utter it. It must be for him to do so 
if he chose, and he did choose. 

" There was rather a contrast, for instance, 
between Mademoiselle de L^turence and the 
Miss Sweynsons," he remarked. 

" Oh, Lifton, yes !" 

'* Ah, you think I have no right to mentioa 
her in the same breath with them. I don't 
know that. Nina had good points in her cha- 
racter ; some better points than even the 
Sweynsons." 

'* Indeed, whereabouts ?" was my increduloua 
and somewhat amused answer. 

" I dare say you did not find them out. No, 
you hardly would . • ." 

** I am sure if she had any I ought to have 
discovered them, for she scarcely treated me as 
an intelligent being ; she did not think it worth 
her while to dissimulate anything before me^ 
good or bad qualities." 

" Which piqued you, so that you were ready 
to subtract considerably from what virtues she 
did display. As I said, Phil, you were the last 
person to find out or to own her good qualities^ 
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which, however, were there all the same. Still, 
taken altogether . . ." 

** I think it is blind forgiveness on your part 
to talk so," said I, impatiently ; but on look- 
*ing at him I could detect nothing but gravity; 
the usual half-mocking look was not there. 

Carried away by my earnest feeling, and in- 
spired with sudden daring, I at last put the 
question which had many a time before risen to 
my lips, and then sunk trembling back again — 
unuttered. 

*' Lifton, do tell me one thing. Did you ever 
care for Nina de Laurence ? Did you ever 
make her believe you did ?" 

He looked at me for a moment in a dismayed, 
startled way, and then said in a low, quick 
voice, 

*' Phil, I thought you trusted me. What does 
this mean ?" 

" So I do trust you ; but she once said it was 
all your fault ; she told me you had flirted, had 
TDegun it. It was after I had been very ill one 
day, and in the evening you stayed with me : 
she had expected you would be at the theatre. 
She said I had kept you away on purpose, and 
then she went on about your flirting . . /* 

He was silent for a moment, and I trembled 
as I awaited his answer. At last that answer 
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was given, grave, sad, humble, from the very 
wells of truth. 

" I wished never again to have alluded to 
that lady's error, but you must not be in doubt 
At first, Phil, at the very first I did flirt with 
her. Why not ? I was but one out of half a 
dozen men she flirted with. She was a woman 
of the world, as old as I, and better able to take 
care of her own heart ... if she had one. But 
when I drew back . . . that was the wrong. 
She has never forgiven me ; she never will. 
She wanted to punish me, not only for daring to 
be free, but for letting her know that I was free. 
When I would not even feign to bow to her, 
she hated me, and she hates me now. I wonder 
sometimes if I ever did or said anything too 
candid. My tongue has a horrid trick some- 
times of speaking independently of my will. 
If I did make such a mistake, it was most un- 
wittingly." 

I scarcely dared to look at him. He was 
looking away from me, but I knew that he was 
blushing, reddened through all his tan by his 
confession. In my own mind, I was perfectly 
certain that he had, if anything, blackened him- 
self somewhat to shield her. 

^' I could not love her," he went on. " Nearly 
"everything about her repelled me. She is the 

VOL, I. \T 
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exact opposite of what the woman I love must 
be. Now, Phil, are you satisfied ?" 

** Satisfied ? I never doubted you, but I wanted 
to hear your own lips say you were true." 

" How very naif ! My own lips alone would 
not avail a straw in a court of justice." 

" Thank goodness I am not a court of justice 1 
She told an awful lie," said I, reflectively. " I 
was sure of it." 

" Hush !" said he, sternly. " Never let me 
hear you say anything like that again. To any 
one but you I should say she was not to blame 
at all. It is not for either you or me to speak 
lightly of her." 

He rose abruptly, and was going out of the 
room, but I called out after him " Lifton ! Lif- 
ton !" in such an agonized voice, that he returned. 

" There, there !" said he, just touching my 
cheek with his lips. " It is enough, dear lad, I 
freely forgive. It is as well we have had it out,, 
once for all, and we will never talk of her any 
more, will we ?" 

" Never ^ said I, fervently. 

There is an old saying, worse than trite : it 
runs, " Never is a long word." 



CHAPTER XII. 



EXPECTATION. 




IME at Follyfoot went on but drearily 
during the interval between Harold's 
marriage and the return of himself and 
his wife. He took no notice of Al- 
dyth's letter. They would not have known that 
he was married, if a notice of it had not ap- 
peared in the paper several days after the date, 
no one knew why. 

" On Thursday, April 20th, at St. , 

Harold Sweynson, of Follyfoot, Campion, Cum- 
berland, to Lucy, only daughter of the late Rev. 

William Lestock, of shire." 

The girls read it, and knew that Lucy Les- 
tock was now Lucy Sweynson, and their sister- 
in-law. 

Two letters written at this time by Caroline 
and Robert Sweynson will serve to show the 
sentiments of the younger portion of the family. 

V\ — ^Tl 
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" Dear B03, 

*' I am going * to tell you something as 
will make yer flesh creep/ as the Fat Boy said ; 
at any rate it ought to. I wish you were grown 
up, and could knock Harold down, or take out 
a commission of lunacy against him, like those 
people in * Valentine Vox * did. 

" Well, this is it, and don't fall down when 
you read it. Harold is married ... do you 
hear that ? Harold is married to old Lucy . . . 
do you hear that? It is wrong to swear, I 
know, but I shall like you ever so much better 
if you do swear on reading this. 

" Mark my words : Harold was glad for 
Edmund to go away, so that no one could 
interfere with his doing this. I see it all now, 
and if I had only known before, I would have 
prevented it 

" Dear Bob, I am glad you are going to be a 
merchant prince, and not a gentleman. I de- 
test gentlemen ; I think their ways are positively 
sickening. They do nothing but spoon and 
flirt and fall in love all day long ; that Mr. 
Darwin is as bad as the rest. I will tell you 
about him another time. I call it simply revok- 
ing, and when they end up by marrying Lucy 
Lestocks, it is worse . . . it is sinful. 

" Truly, though, are not you angry ? I Ikate 
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Lucy ! But, oh, Bob, what larks we can play 
off upon her, and we will, too, when she comes 
to live here, and you are home for the holidays. 
Do you remember when we told her to meet 
Harold on the terrace at 9.30 punctually ? How 
little did we think what it would end in ; but, 
as Mrs. Brown says, * 'Appy days is bubbles.' 
I should like to put poison in her tea. Aldyth 
has not written to her, and I hope there will be 
^ jolly row when Harold brings her home. 

'* Write soon, Bob. Your letters are the only 
comfort left in my life. 

" Your loving sister, 

" Carrie/' 

" Dear Carrie, 

" It's a horrid grind, this — I mean about 
Harold. I think it was low of him, only I 
should say don't you be coming it too strong 
upon Lucy. Harold is master, and he can make 
it rather unpleasant for you, especially if Lucy 
put him up to it. How would you like to be 
trundled off to school, hey ? 

" All the same, it's very vile of Harold. 
What does old Aldyth say about it? You 
may tell me what happens when they come 
home. 

'*Spicer, a fellow here, swapped me *The 
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Wild Prairie Chief for your letter. It's a 
stunning tale. TU lend it you when I come 
home. Spicer says you are a trump, and he 
knew a fellow that had a step-mother, and she 
only allowed his sisters one bonnet a year. He 
said I had better tell you, so that you and Esther 
may look out. I don't know anything about it 
myself. I wear the same cricket cap that I 
had three years ago, but I have told you what 
he said. 

" Keep your weather eye open, and send me 
my Stamp Catalogue by return, I forgot it. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Robert Sweynson." 

So Robert and Caroline ; Aldyth and Esther 
felt, I dare say, much the same, only in a more 
decorous and grown-up manner. 

At length one Monday came a curt note from 
Harold, saying that he and Lucy would be at 
home on Thursday. Aldyth was to have " the 
rooms my mother had " prepared for his wife. 
They would arrive at half-past six, and she was 
to send the carriage to meet them. 

With a pale face Aldyth gave the letter to 
Esther. 

" My mother's rooms for her r was all she 
said. 
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" Must you do it ? Can't you defy him ?" 
asked Esther, looking drearily up from the 
letter. 

Aldyth shook her head. 

" He IS master of the house," said she. " We 
cannot help ourselves." 

So the servants all knew now that master 
was bringing home a wife ; they knew, too, who 
she was, and that Miss Sweynson was " as vexed 
as vexed could be " about it. 

Aldyth tried hard to adjust her mind to all 
these new conditions of life — that life which had 
hitherto been for her almost entirely free from 
complications — but the task was not easy. 

She strove hard to find out what was her duty 
to Harold, to her sisters, and to herself, whether 
those duties clashed, or whether they could be 
reconciled, but she felt that until Lucy came, she 
could decide upon no course, nothing could be 
clear to her. She could not live at open war 
with Harold, simply because he had chosen a 
wife who happened to be distasteful to her, for 
the said wife had no tangible and thorough- 
going drawback, nor any positive disadvantage 
upon which it was possible to lay hold. She 
was pretty and perfectly respectable. There 
are many pretty and respectable women in this 
world. Not for one moment did Aldyth wish 
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to detract from her character or to undervalue 
her merits ; but she had been paid by Aldyth to 
teach her sisters ; she had been dismissed by 
Aldyth as incapable of doing so, and now she 
was to be lifted above her, and exalted into her 
place. Aldyth must step down, that she might 
step up ; that was what galled her and Esther. 
Therein lay the sting of the whole thing. The 
Christian graces in Aldyth's case had not reached 
that development which some excellent au- 
thorities would seem to recommend. She would 
have admitted readily that humility is good, for 
so she had always been taught, but she failed to 
discern even the prospect of a benefit from 
yielding her power to an inferior . . . yet she 
smiled a little bitterly as she contemplated that 
inferior in her place. No doubt a sheep-dog 
would be amused as well as disgusted if he 
found himself held back, and his place as guar- 
dian of the flock given to a spaniel. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



EXPECTATION FULFILLED. 




AROLINE pleaded hard to be allowed 
to be present when Harold and Lucy- 
came, and was bitterly indignant when 
Aldyth, in a voice of unmistakable 
command, bade her cease to tease, desiring her 
to go to the school-room with Emma, and stay 
there till she was sent for. 

Intensely dissatisfied, she went, administering 
a cuff to Emma on their way, out of pure disgust 
at being " made such a baby of" 

Aldyth and Esther, being left alone, waited in 
silence for the arrival. 

Aldyth looked anxious and nervous. She 
had been debating within herself so long as to 
what she should do on this occasion, that her 
course did not appear nearly so clear as on the 
morning she received Harold's letter. Then 
opposition, pure and uncompromising, had 
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seemed right and good : now she had come to 
the conclusion that she would shake hands with 
Lucy. She could not, and would not, say that 
she was glad to see her, or that she welcomed 
her. But she loved Harold so much. The 
id^a of his look, if she took an entirely inimical 
line of conduct, cut her to the heart. She was 
not prepared to quarrel with him. As for 
Esther, it would have been difficult to guess 
from her face what she intended to do, yet in 
her own mind she was very clear about it. 

She sat there in her graceful ease ; her slight, 
haughty features not in the least agitated ; her 
manner no more troubled than when she had 
looked with well-bred contempt upon Miss 
Lestock's very superficial educational measures. 
Very much in the same manner she would pro- 
bably look at Mrs. Harold Sweynson when she 
appeared upon the scene. 

Half-past six chimed from the time-piece and 
died away. Aldyth's heart was beating fast; 
as for Esther, she felt calmer as the awful 
moment drew nearer. 

The train was, it seemed, for once punctual. 
They heard the whistle through the stillness as 
it steamed away towards Whitehaven, and 
soon they heard what affected them much more 
nearly, the roll of wheels coming up the drive. 
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Aldyth's face blanched ; her heart leapt to her 
mouth, and her knitting dropped upon her knee. 
Esther worked on at the embroidery which Lif- 
ton had anathematized as calmly as if no- 
thing out of the usual round were going to 
happen. 

Steps in the hall ; Harold's voice, quick and 
imperious as usual, demanding, " Where is Miss 
Sweynson ?" It used to be, " Where is your 
mistress ?" The servant's murmured reply, and 
a pause, while they heard steps advancing, and 
the ''frou-frou'^ of a silk dress along the 
passage. 

The old butler who opened the door looked 
rather alarmed. Esther said afterwards that she 
could scarcely help laughing aloud when she saw ' 
the deprecating way in which he opened the 
door, glanced timidly at his young ladies, and 
then announced, as if it had been some one 
making a call or coming to dinner, " Mr. and 
Mrs. Sweynson." 

Aldyth was standing up when Harold came 
in, with his wife on his arm ; his sister's face was 
pale with suppressed nervousness, and she looked 
straight at Lucy with dilated eyes. From ner- 
vousness her manner was stiff and haughty. 
She held out her hand to meet Lucy's out- 
stretched one. 
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" How do you do ?" she said, in a cold, con- 
strained voice. 

Harold looked very black, as if he did not 
approve of Lucy's delighted reply to this greet- 
ing. 

" Very well, thank you," said she. " I am so 
glad to see you again. I hope you are very 
well. And, dear Esther . . ." 

" Dear Esther " advanced a little from where 
she had been standing : her work was in her 
hand, and in the other she held her cotton and 
scissors. 

Bowing with distant, easy grace, as to an 
utter and too-familiar stranger, she replied in the 
coolest, most courteous of voices, 

** Thanks, I am very well. How do you do> 
Harold ?" and she offered him her hand. 

Harold was taken aback. He had not pre- 
sence of mind to refuse her hand, but shook it, 
saying,. " Tm all right, thank you." 

Aldyth turned to him, and put out both her 
hands. 

Lucy looked at him, and he understood her 
look : it was a warning one, telling him not to be 
uncivil to his sisters. So he gave Aldyth a 
hand-shake, but not a kiss. It was the first 
time they had ever met after more than a day's 
absence without a kiss. To think that it 
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should be on the day he brought home his 
wife ! 

Aldyth felt all this, and more, with a sense of 
powerlessness which was most distressing. 

" Lucy is tired," observed Harold, the black 
cloud gathering more and more thickly upon his 
face. 

" I will go upstairs with you," said Aldyth, 
distantly, to Lucy. The sooner this dreadful 
interview was over the better. 

The offer was accepted, and they went out of 
the room together, leaving Harold and Esther 
alone. 

Harold felt in a towering rage. He had an 
idea that, under these circumstances, he ought 
to make it known that he was master, but no 
method occurred to him of doing so, except the 
method (common to savage tribes as well as to 
civilized beings) of making a grand row, and he 
had the sense to know that that would have, not 
only a bad appearance, but a bad effect. Esther 
continued her work, passively declining to be 
the first to speak, so at last Harold said, in a 
voice that he strove to render calm and unirri- 
tated, 

" Esther, pray what do you and Aldyth mean 
by behaving in this way ?" 

"In what, way? To whom.^" she asked. 
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tranquilly, and raising her eyes for a mo- 
ment. 

" To my wife ! To your sister ! A pretty 
welcome home you have given her !" said he, 
discharging his exclamations like bullets from a 
pistol. To be terse and brief was his only 
chance ; circumlocution meant inevitable loss of 
self-command. 

" We had no intention of welcoming her. We 
do not feel that she is welcome. To us she is 
very unwelcome." 

" And for what reason, I wonder ? She is 
every bit as good as you are, and better." 

" So you seem to think," said Esther, in a 
tone dry and sarcastic enough to irritate him 
yet further, which was unnecessary. 

" Hark !" said he, harshly. " She is my wife, 
and the mistress of this house, and she shall be 
treated as such. If you try any of your imper- 
tinence upon her, you shall repent it" 

" Really, Harold, there is no need for you to 
be so violent. We have not been rude to her, 
and have no wish to be so. I hope we shall not 
so far forget ourselves. And we are quite aware 
that she is the mistress of the house. We sup- 
posed she knew that, too. Did you wish us to 
tell her that it is usual for a wife to be mistress 
in her husband's house ?" 
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Esther spoke with freezing politeness, and I 
and Lifton think with much pluck. 

"It will be as well for you to show her every 
kind of respect," said Harold, angrily. 

** Oh, certainly. Why should we wish to do 
anything disrespectful ?" 

Harold turned away with a muttered remark, 
inaudible but imaginable, and Esther, with the 
utmost tranquillity, put away her work, and went 
upstairs. 

Meanwhile Aldyth and Lucy were also up- 
stairs. Aldyth looked round these rooms to 
which she had led Lucy with a pang. They 
were almost exactly as her invalid mother had 
used them. The furniture and drapery were 
old and faded. The ornaments and knick- 
knacks of the sitting-room were quaint and old- 
fashioned, but to her all, everything was "fraught 
with a thousand memories of life." 

" This is the dressing-room," said Aldyth. " I 
expect you will find everything you want here ; 
if not, of course you will ring." 

" Yes, thanks," replied Lucy ; and then, in a 
quick, low voice, she added, 

" I hope we shall be friends. I wish to do all 
I can to please you. Will you try not to dislike 
me for having married Harold ? I could not 
help being so very . . . fond of him." 
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Lucy was a pretty creature, graceful and little, 
with dark-brown eyes. She spoke imploringly ; 
she knew how to implore. And she did love 
Harold, after her fashion : a shallow basin may 
be filled with intoxicating or pungent liquid. 

Aldyth thought of John, and that she might 
have to answer for a great sin if she hardened 
her heart against Harold's wife. 

She thought again of John, who would not 
wish any one to be unkind to her; then she 
thought of Harold, whom she loved very dearly. 

Her heart suddenly melted . . . she took 
Lucy s hand ; all the stiffness of her attitude 
and the proud erectness of her neck and head 
passed off: she took Lucy's hand and kissed 
her forehead, saying, 

" I wish to be kind and friendly to every one 
if I can. I will be so to you ... if possible. 
But I cannot overcome my prejudices and my 
feelings all at once. God forbid that I should 
do you injustice ! We will try to act together, 
shall we ?" 

" Oh, yes, that is all I want," cried Lucy, en- 
thusiastically ; " it would make me wretched to 
think that I was the cause of quarrels between 
Harold and his sisters." 

Aldyth smiled faintly, and said, ** I must go 
and dress now. There is not much time before 
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dinner," and so made her escape to her own 
room, wondering whether she had unbent too 
far. Dear Aldyth ! She never could close her 
heart against any one who appealed to her love 
and kindness. 

At dinner, Aldyth, nervously careful, took her 
place at one side of the table, leaving the head 
for Lucy. That was a mortification, though she 
tried to crush down the feeling and reflect that 
some time it must have come at any rate. No 
doubt it was unworthy of a heroine to have any 
feelings upon such a trifle. All minor considera- 
tions should have been swallowed up in the one 
great grievance. But if any one had told Al- 
dyth she was a heroine, she would have been 
seriously puzzled to know in which direction her 
heroism had made itself manifest. 

She would perhaps not have felt it so keenly 
if Lucy had not worn such a conscious look on 
taking her place. A simper of importance sat 
upon her lips, which galled Aldyth, in spite of 
herself. 

So it was throughout the meal. Harold ap- 
pealed to Lucy upon every possible subject, and 
the lady's replies were of a character to make 
one wonder how a man could ask her opinion 
twice upon any topic. 

This vexed Aldyth, and filled Esther with 

vol.. I. iS 
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intellectual contempt They had known it 
all before, but the want of intelligence, the 
second-rate manner had not appeared so re- 
markable in Miss Lestock as it did in Mrs. 
Sweynson. 

Aldyth foresaw that her charity would be 
severely tried, and her patience would require 
much strengthening, if she and her sister- 
in-law were to "act together" as she had 
proposed. 

Dinner over, they went into the drawing- 
room, and found Caroline and Emma there. 
Harold had not accompanied them from the 
dining-room, of which Aldyth was glad when 
she found what tone Caroline took. 

When Lucy saw her late and most con- 
tumacious pupil, she went eagerly forward, 
and said, in a tone at once condescending 
and effusive, 

" Well, Carrie, my dear, and how are you ? 
You will kiss me, and we shall be great friends, 
shall not we ?" 

This speech was to show that she who had 
been Miss Lestock bore no malice as Mrs. 
Sweynson, but she could not well havf 
chosen a more inappropriate wording for he 
proposal. 
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Caroline replied, with the utmost calm- 
ness, 

" I should prefer not to kiss you, thanks, but 
I have no doubt that we shall be as friendly as 
ive always were/' 

Lucy's worst enemy would never have called 
her "a satirical thing." She was seriously 
exercised by what seemed to her the incon- 
sistency between Caroline's profession of friend- 
ship and refusal to kiss. She said, however, 

" Yes, I am sure we shall," and passed on to 
Emma, who proved less obdurate, and yielded, 
if not very enthusiastically, to her caresses. 

Aldyth had felt hot and cold by turns while 
Caroline spoke, but Esther, with a calm smile, 
had watched the whole proceeding. 

Then Aldyth sent Emma to bed, and the 
four young ladies were left alone. 

Esther and Caroline remained persistently 
cold and haughty. They never addressed 
themselves to Lucy, and replied in the briefest, 
most unresponsive manner when she spoke to 
them; so at last the conversation was be- 
tween Aldyth and Lucy alone, and it was not 
lively. 

So passed that most dreary and unhomelike 
evening. During the whole of it, the sneer 

18—2 
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upon Caroline's lips gathered in strength and 
intensity > Esther's eyebrows rose higher and 
higher, and Aldyth grew each moment more 
sorry, more heartsick, and more hopeless. 
Only Lucy smiled on, serene and complacent 
as it " was her nature to." 
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Six Privy Council Judg- 
ments— 1^50-1873. Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Crown 8\x>. Cloth, 
price gs. 

BROUN (J. A.). 

' Magnetic Obsenrations at 

Trevandrum and Aug^ustia 
Malley. Vol. I. 4to. Coth, 
price 63J. 
The Report from above, separately 
- sewed, pnce 21*. 
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BROWN (Rev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

Doctrine of Annihilation 
in the Lright of the Gospel 
of Love. Five Discourses. Second 
Edition. CroMm 8vo. Cloth, price 

BROWN CJ. Croumbie), LL.D. 
Reboisement in France ; or, 

Records of the Replant' ng of the 
Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyre- 
nees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price izj. dd. 

The Hydrology of Southern 
Africa. Demy Svo. Cloth, price 
zor. td. 



• BROWNE (Rev. M. E.) 

Until the Day Dawn. Four 
Advent Lectures. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 2S. 6d. 

BRYANT (W. C.) 
Poems. Red-line Edition. 

With 24 Illustrations and Portrait of 
the Author. Crown Svo. Cloth extra, 
price 7s. 6d. 

A Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 
3J. 6d. 

BUCHANAN (Robert). 

• Poetical Works. Collected 

Edition, in 3 vols., with Portnut. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. each. 

Master- Spirits. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

BULKELEY (Rev. H. J.). 

Walled in, and other Poems. 
Crowrf 8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

BUNNETT (F. E.). 

Linked at Last. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. 



BURTON (Mrs. Richard). 

The Inner Life of Syria, 
Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
With Maps, Photographs, and 
Coloured Plates. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 
24s. 

CADELL(Mr8. H. M.). 

Ida Craven : A Novel. 2 

vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
CALDERON. 
Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder- Working Magician, — Life is 
a Dream — The Purgatory of St. 
Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo. 
Cloth, price 10s, 

CARLISLE (A. D.), B. A. 
Round the World in 1870. 

A Volume of Travels, with Maps. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CARNE (Miss E. T.). 
The Realm of Truth. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 6d. 
CARPENTER (E.). 

Narcissus and other 
Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 

CARPENTER (W. B.), LL.D., 
M.p., F.R.S., &c. 

The Principles of Mental 

Physiology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and uie Study of its 
Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Svo. Cloth, price 
1 2 J. 

CARR (Lisle). 

Judith Gwynne. 3 vols. 

Second Edition; Crown Svo. Cloth. 

CHRISTOPHERSON (The late 
Rev. Henry), M.A. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
First Series. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

Sermons. With an Intro- 
duction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Second Series. Crown Sva Qoth, 
price 6s. 
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CLAYTON (Cecil). 

Effie's Game; How She 
Lost and How She "Won. A 

Novel, a vols. Cloth. 

CLERK (Mrs. Godfrey). 

'lUm en Nas. Historical 
Tales and Anecdotes of the Times 
of the Early KLhalifahs.^ Translated 
from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

7*- 

CLERY (C), Capt. 
Minor Tactics. With 26 

Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 16*. 

CLODD (Edward), F.R.A.S. 

The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3J. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price IS. 

The Childhbod of Reli- 
gions. Including a Simple Account 
of the Birth and Growth of Myths 
and Legends. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ss. 

COLERIDGE (Sara). 

Pretty Lessons in Verse 
for Good Children, with some 
Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. 
A New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 3*. td. 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7*. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 
With Index. 2 vols. With Two 
Portraits. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 244. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. 
Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 



COLLINS (Mortimer). 
The Princess Clarice. A 

Story of 1871. 2 vols. C\pth. 

Squire Silchester*s Whim. 

3 vols. Cloth. 

Miranda. A Midsummer 
Madness. 3 vols. Cloth. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poems. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

The Secret of Long Life. 

Dedicated by special permission to 
Lord St. Leonards. Fourth Edition. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

COLLINS (Rev. R.), M.A. 

Missionary Enterprise in 
the East. With special reference 
to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, 
and the results of modem Missions. 
With Four Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

CONGREVE (Richard), M.A., 
M.R.C.P.L. 

Human Catholicism. Two 

Sermons delivered at the Positivist 
School on the Festival of Humanity, 
87 and S8, January i, 1875 and 1876. 
Demy Svo. Sewed, price \s. 

CONWAY (Moncure D.). 
Republican Superstitions. 

Illustrated by the Political Historj- 
of the United States. Including a 
Correspondence with M. Louis Blanc. 
' i^^rown Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 

CONYERS (Ansley). 

Chesterleigh. 3 vols. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

COOKE (M. C), M.A., LL.D. 

Fungi; their Nature^ Influ- 
ences, Uses, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F. L S. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price $s. 

Volume XIV. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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COOKE (Prof. J. P.), of the Har- 
vard University. 

The New Chemistry. With 

31 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Clothi^rice 5*. 

Volume IX. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

Scientific Culture. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price xs. 

COOPER (T. T.), F.R.G.S. 
The Mishmee Hills: an 

Account of a Journey made in an 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from 
Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce. Second Edition. With 
Four Illustrations and Map. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price \os. bd. 

Cornhill Library of Fiction 
(The). Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3^. 6d. per volume. 

Half- a- Dozen Daughters. By 

J. Masterman. 

The House of Raby. Ky Mrs. G. 

Hooper. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy 

Thomas. 

Robin Gray. By Charles Cibbon. 

Kitty. By Miss M. Betham- 

Edwards. 

One of Two ; or, The Left- 

Handed Bride. By J. Hain Fris- 

wcll. 

Ready - Money Mortiboy. A 

Matter-of-P'act Stor>'. 

God's Providence House. By 

Mrs. G. L Banks. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

(libbon. 

Abel Drake's Wife. By John 

Saunders. 

Hirell. By John Saunders. 

CORY (Lieut. Col. Arthur). 

The Eastern Menace; or. 
Shadows of Coming Events. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5T. 

Cosmos. 

A Poem. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3J. 6d. 

COTTON (R. T.). 

Mr. Carington. A Tale of 
Jwove and Conspiracy. 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 



CRESSWELL (Mrs. G.). 
The King's Banner. Drama 

in Four Acts. Five lUustrationr^. 
4 to. Cloth, price lor. 6ti. 

CROMPTON (Henry). 

Industrial Conciliation. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 2s. 6ti. 

CUMMINS (H. I.), M. A. 

Parochial Charities of the 
City of London. Sewed, price is. 

CURWEN (Henry). 
Sorrow and Song: Studies 

of Literary Struggle. Henry Mfirger 
— Novalis — Alexander Petfifi — Hon- 
or^ de Balzac — Edgar Allan Poe 
— Andre Ch^nier. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 15*. 

DANCE (Rev. C. D.). 

Recollections of Four Years 
in Venezuela. With ITiree Illus- 
trations and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ^s. dd. 

D'ANVERS(N. R.). 
The Suez Canal : Lettei-s 

and Documents descriptive of its 
Rise and Progress in 18^-56. By 
Ferdinand de Le.sseps. Translated 
by. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price loj. td. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Every-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Cloth, price 3J. td. 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.D., 
LL.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A new and 
thoroughly revised Edition. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price loj. dd. 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation, Histor>% and Fluctua- 
tions. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 
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DAVIES (G. Christopher). 
Mountain, Meadow, and 

Mere : a Series of Outdoor Sketches 
of Sport, Scenery, Adventtires, and 
Natural History. With Sixteen Il- 
lustrations by Bosworth W. ^ Har- 
court Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6s. 

Rambles and Adventures 
of Our School Field Club. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price $s. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 1 
Theology and Morality. 

Essays on Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7*. 6d, 

DE KERKADEC (Vicomtesse 
Solanc^eX 

A Chequered Life, being 

Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de Leo- 
ville Meilhan. ^ Edited by. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

DE L'HOSTE (Col. E. P.). 
The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarousseau. Translated from the 
French of Eug^e Pelletan. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

DE REDCLIFFE (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.G., O.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian ? 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3*. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (A.). 

Correspondence and Con- 
versations of, ^vith Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from z8^ to 1859. 
Edited by M. C. M. Simpson. 2 
vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, price ai*. 

DE VERE (Aubrey). 
Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown«8vo. 
Cloth, price 5^. 

The Infant Bridal, and 
Other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, 
price 7*. 6rf. 



DE VERB (Aubr€y}-~coHh'n$(ed: 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 
and Other Poems. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Laxgc fcap. 8va 
Qoth, price 5^ . 

DE WILLE (E.). 

Under a Cloud ; or, Johan- 
nes Olaf. A Novel. Translated by 
F. E. Bunn^tt 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 

DENNIS (J.). 
English Sonnets. Collected 

and Arranged. Elegantly bound. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, pnce 3*. 6d. 

DOBSON (Austin). 
Vignettes in Rb3rme and 

Vers de Soci^t^. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

DONN^(A.), M.D. 
Change of Air and Scene. 

A Physician's Hints about Doctors, 
Patients, Hygiene, and Society; 
with Notes of Excursions for Health. 
Second Edition. Large post 8vn. 
Cloth, price 9*. 

DOWDEN (Edvtrard), LUD, 

Shakspere : a Critical Study 
of hb Mind and Art. Second Edition. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 12s. 

Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 

price 5*. 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

Hymns and Verses. Ori- 
ginal and Translated. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

DRAPER (J. W.), M.D., LU.D. 
Professor in the University of New 
York. 

History of the Conflict be- 
tween Religion and Science. 

Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

Volume XIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 
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DREW (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

Scripture Lands in con- 

,. nection with their History. 

Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth, price 

Nazareth : Its Life and 

Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

The Son of Man : His Life 

and Ministry. Crown Sva Qoth, 
price 7X. td. 

DREWRY(G. O.), M.D. 

The Common-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price u. 6d. 

DREWRY (G. O), M.D., and 
BARTLETT (H. C), Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 
on Food and its EfTects. Small 8to. 
Cloth, price ax. 6d. 

DURAND (Lady). 

Imitations from the Ger- 
man of Spitta and Terstegen. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 4^. 

DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorized s^d accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and 
II. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price ^i. 

EDEN (Frederick). 

The Nile without a 
Dragoman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7^ . 6d. 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 
Minor Chords; Or, Songs 

for the Suffering: a Volume of 
Verse. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 
y. 6d. ; paper, price 2s. 6d. 

EILOART (Mrs.). 

Lady Moretoun's Daughter. 

3 vols. Crown 8to. Cloth. 



ELLIOTT (Ebenezer), The Com 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua, a vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price i8j. 

ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 
An Essay on the Rule of 
Faith and Creed of Athanasius. 
Shall the Rubric preceding the 
Creed be removed from the Prayer- 
book? Sewed. 8vo. Price is. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

By a New Writer. Author of 
*' Songs of Two Worids." Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

Eros Agonistes. 

Poems. By E. B. D. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

Essays on 4he Endowment 
of Research. 

By Various Writers. 

List of Contributors. 
Mark Pattison, B. D. 
James S. Cotton, B. A. 
Charles E. Appleton, D. C. L. 
Archibald H. Sayce, M. A. 
Henry Clifton Sorby, F. R. S. 
Thomas K. Cheyne, M. A. 
W. T. Thistelton Dyer, M. A. 
Henry Nettleship, M. A. 

Square crown octavo. Cloth, 
price lor. 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children ; being a 
New and Enlarged Edition of The- 
ology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^. 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and V^orship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2f. 6d. 

EYRE (Mal.-Gcn. Sir V.), C.B., 
K.C.S.I., &c. 

Lays of a Knight-Errant 
in many Lands. Square crown 
8vo. With Six lUustraUons. Cloth, 
price 7*. 6cf. 
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FAITHFULL (Mrs. Francis G.). 
Love Me, or Love Me Not. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
FARQUHARSON (M.). 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

III. Elsie's Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

FAVRE (Mons. J.). 

The Government of the 
National Defence. From the 30th 
June to the 31st 0:tober, 1870. 
Translated by H. Clark. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price icxy. 6d. 

FERRIS (Henry Wcybridge). 

Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 

price 5^. 
FISHER (Alice). 
His Queen. 3 vols. Crown 

8vo. Cloth. 
FOOTMAN (Rev. H.), M.A. 
From Home and Back ; or, 

Some Aspects of Sin as seen in the 
Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

FORBES (A.). 

Soldiering and Scrihhling. 
A Series of Sketches. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price "js. 6d. 

FOTHERGILL (Jessie). 

Healey. A Romance. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

FOWLE (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 

The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Inspiration, Mira- 
cles, and the Being of Christ. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price loj. 6d. ' 

FOX-BOURNE (H. R.). 

The Life of John Locke, 
x63a — X704. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 28f. 



FRASER (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Curren- 
cy, upon a new and extended system, 
embracing Values from One Far- 
thing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from u. 9^. to 
2f. yi. per Rupee. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, price lof. td. 

FRERE(SirH. Bartle E.),G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. ' 

The Threatened Famine in 
Bengkl : How it may be Met, and 
the Recurrence of Famines in India 
Prevented. Being No. i of " Occa- 
sional Notes on Indian Affairs." 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6j. 

One of Two ; or, The Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3^. dd. 

GARDNER (H.). 

Sunflowers. A Book of 

Verses. Fcap. 8vo Cloth, price 5^. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 

Longevity : The Means of 
Prolong^ing Life after Middle 
Age. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. SmaH crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4?. 

GARRETT (E.). 

By Still Waters. A Story 
for (^uiet Hours. With Seven Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ts. 

GIBBON (Charles). 

For Lack of Gold. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 3J. td. 

Robin Gray. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3J. dd. 
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GILBERT (Mrs.). 

Autobiography and other 
Memorials. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. Second Edition. In 2 vols. 
With 2 Steel Portraits and several 
Wood Engravings. PostSvo. Cloth, 
price 24J. 

GILL (Rev. W. W.), B.A. 

Myths and Songs from the 
South Pacific. With a Preface by 
F, Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of 
C'omparative Philologfy at Oxford. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 9*. 

GODKIN (James). 
The Religious History of 

Ireland : Primitive, Papal, and 
Protestant. Including the Evange- 
lical Missions, Catholic Agitations, 
and Church Progress of the last half 
Century. 8vo. Cloth, price izj. 

GODWIN (William). 

William Godwin: His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 285. 

The Genius bf Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price ^5. (>d. 

GOETZE (Capt. A. von). 

Operations of the German 
Engineers during the War of 
1870- 1871. Published by Authority, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the German 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C, C.B., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 21J. 

GOODENOUGH (Commodore J. 
G.), R.N.,C.B.,C.M.G. 

Journals of, during his Last 
Command as Senior Officer on the 
Australian Station, 1873-1875. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by his Widow. With 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
Kraved Portrait. Square post 8to. 
Cloth, price 14;. 



GOODMAN (W.). 

Cuba, the Pearl of the 
Antilles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
^s. td. 

GOULD (Rev. S. Baring), M.A. 

The Vicar of Morwenstow : 

a Memoir of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. 
With Portrait. Third Edition, re- 
vised. Square post 8 vo. Cloth, los. 6</. 

GRANVILLE (A. B.), M.D., 
F.R.S.,&c. 

Autobiography of A. B. 
Granville, F. R. S., etc. Edited, 
with a brief account of the concluding 
years of his life, by his youngest 
Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 
vols. With a Portrait. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

GRAY (Mrs. Russell). 

Lisette's Venture. A Novel. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

GREEN (T. Bowden). 

Fragments of Thought. 

Dedicated by permission to the Poet 
Laureate. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
^s. 6d. 

GREENWOOD (J.), " The Ama- 
teur Casual. "^ 

In Strange Company; or, 
The Note Book of a Roving Corre- 
spondent. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

I 

I GREY (John), of Dilston. 

John Grey (of Dilston) : 
Memoirs. By Josephine E. Butler. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3J. (>d. 

GRIFFITH (Rev. T), A.M. 

Studies of the Divine Mas- 
ter. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i2J. 

GRIFFITHS (Capt. Arthur). 

Memorials of Millbank,and 
Chapters in Prison Histoiy. 
With Illustrations by R. GoflF and 
the Author. 2 vols. Post8vo. Cloth, 
IMrice 21J. 

The Queen's Shilling. A 

Novel. 2 vok. Cloth. 
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GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A., 
Professor of Madieniadcs in the Uni- 
versity Collie of Wales, and Chap- 
lain of Tremadoc Church. 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spihitual Body, the Unseek 
WoKLJ>, and the Divine Hi'makity. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price ^s. td. 

GRUNER (M. L). 
Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L. D. 
B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8va Cloth, price js. 6d. 

GURNEY(Rev. A. T.). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 

A Mission of Instruction and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Cloth, jMrice 6c. 

First Principles in Church 
and State. Demy 8va Sewed, 
price IX. 6d. ■ 

HABCKEL (Prof. Ernst). 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by Professor E. 
Ray Lanlccster, M. A , F. R. S. With 
Cou>ui«d Plates and Genealoeical 
Trees of the yariotis groups of both 
plants and animals. 2 vols. Seccmd 
Edition. Post 8vo. Qoth, price 32*. 

HARCOURT (Capt. A. F. P.)l 
The Shakespeare Arg^osy. 

Containing much of the wealth of 
Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, 
alphabetically arranged and classi- 
fied. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6c. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), U.tu 

Speech in Season. Third 
EditiozL Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
9C. 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Kinth Edition. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 7*. (>d. 

Unsectarian Family 

Prayers, for Morning and Evening 
for a Wedk, with short selected 
passages from the Bible. Square 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3c. 6d. 



HAWTHORNE (JuUanX 

Bressant. A Romance. 2 
vols. Crown 8va Clodi. 

Idolatry. A Romance. 2to1s. 

Crown 8vo. Qoth. 
HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. A 

Memoir with Stories, now first pub- 
lished in this country. ByH.A.IHige. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

Septimius. A Rcmiance. 

Seccmd Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price gs. 

HAYMAN (H,), D.D., late Head 
Master of Rugby ScbooL 

Rughy School Sermons. 

With an Introductory Essay on the 
Indwelling of the Holy ^|Hrit. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price 7c. 6a. 

Heathergate. 
A Story of Scottish I4fe and Cha- 
racter. By a New Author. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

HELLWALD (Baron F. vonX 

The Russians in Cental 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
Geography and History of Ceatnl 
Asia. Translated by Lieut -Col. 
Theodore Winpum, LL.B. Large 
post 8vo. With Map. Cloth, 
price I2C. 

HELVIG (Capt H.). 

The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Army Corps. Translated 
by Captam G. S. Schwabe.- With 
Rve laree Maps. In 2 vok. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 24*. 

HINTON (James). 

The Place of the Physician. 
To which is added Essays on the 
Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relation between Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edfi- 
tion. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, prices*. 6ir. 

Physiology for Practical 

Use. By various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, pncc 
X2r. 6ii. 
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HINTON (James)— coniiHued : 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 

Membrana Tympani. With Des- 
criptive Text. PostSvo. Price;^6 6*. 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

H. J. C. 
The Art of Furnishing. 

A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furnishing, based on the Laws of 
Common Sense, Requirement, and 
Picturesque Effect. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

HOCKLEY (W. B.). • 
Tales of the Zenana ; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hours. By the 
Authorof "PandurangHari." With 
a Preface by Lord Stanley of Alder- 
ley. 2 Yok, Crown Svo. Cloth, 
pnce 2U. 

Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With 
a Preface by Sur H. Bartle E. 
Frere, G.C.S.L, &c. 2 vols. Crown 
8va Cloth, price 21^. 

HOFFBAUER (Capt.). 

The German Artillery in 
the Battles near Metz. Based 
on the official reports of the German 
Artillery. Translated by Capt. E. 
O. HolUst. With Map and Plans. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 2if. 

kogan, M.P. 

A Novel. 3 vols. Crown Svo. Cloth. 

HOLMES (E. G. A.). 

Poems. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
prise $s, 

HOLRaYD (Major W. R. M.) 

Tas-hil ul Kalam ; or, 
Hindustani made Easy. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price $s. 

HOPE (James L. A.). 

In Quest of Coolies. With 
lUustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price ts. 



HOOPER (Mary). . 

Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them ivith Elegance and 
Economy. Eleventh Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 
3^. 6d. 

HOOPER (Mrs. G.), 

The House of Raby. With 

a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

HOPKINS (M.). 

The Port of Refuge; or, 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 6s. 

HORNE (WilUam), M.A. 
Reason and Revelation ; 

an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation, as 
compared with other Forms of Truth. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 12s. 

HOWARD (Mary M.). 

Beatrice Aylmer, and other 
Tales. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6r. 

HOWARD (Rev. G. B.). 

An Old Legend of St. 
Paul's. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
4^. 6d. 

HOWELL (James). 

A Tale of the Sea, Son- 
nets, and other Poems. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

HUGHES (Allison). 
Penelope and other Poems* 

Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 4^. 6d, 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 

The European in India. 

With a Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair, M.D., 
F. R. C. S. E. Second Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 
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HUMPHREY (Rev. W.). 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
Cardinal Bellarmine. Demy 8vo. 
Sewed, price is. 

HUTTON (James). 

Missionary Life in the 
Southern Seas. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js. 6d. 

IGNOTUS. 
Culmshire Folk. A Novel. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

INGELOW (Jean). 
The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of " Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Square 24010. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

Off the Skelligs. (Her First 
Romance.) 4 vols. Crown Svo. 
Cloth. 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. The Forms of Water in 
Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price $s. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, 

Thoug;hts on the Application of the 
Principles, of " Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So- 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price \s. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 55. 

IV. Mind and Body : The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. W\\h Four Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price \s. 

V. The Study of Sociolop^y. 

By Herbert Spencer. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Ene rgy. By Balfour Stewart, M . A. , 
LL.D. , F. R. S. With 14 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5^. 



International Scientific 
Series (The) — continued. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; ^ or. 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc. With 130 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5 j. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 
M.D. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J. P. Cooke, of the Har- 
vard Unixersity. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

X. The Science of Laiv. By 
Professor Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. 
Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darvtrinism. By Professor Os- 
car Schmidt (Strasburg University). 
With 26 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5J. 

XIII. The History of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Sci- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

XIV. Fungi ; their Nature, In- 
fluences, Uses, &c. By M. C. 
Cooke, M.A., LL.D. Edited by 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F. L. S. With numerous I llustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price SJ. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Aca- 
demy of Berfin). Translation tho- 
roughly revised. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology in Yale^ Col- 
lege, New Haven. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 
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Series {Titc)— continued. 

XVII. Monty and the H«cha- 

niim of Exchange. By W. Sim- 
ley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
Ediiuni. Ciowne>a. Cloih, price 51. 

XVIII. The Nature oT Light : 
With 1 Genera] Accaunt o( Phyiiul 
Opiics, By Dr. Eugene Lomoitl, 
Professor of Physiqa In the Oniver- 
?^ty of Erlangen. WiihiSS Ulostra- 
lions and a table of Spectra in Chro- 

XIX. Animal Parasltea and 



1, Profess 



hemicai Laboralon 
^e. With 38 III 



le Unive 



Editif 






XXI. The Five Senaei of Uan. 
IJy Professor Benuwin, of ihe Uni- 
versiiy of Halle, Wkh oi Illuslra- 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
- - ■ ■ o Muaic. By P,o- 



fe» 
UnivtrsilyofRome. 



Cloth, 

Forthcotmng Volumes. 

Prof, w; KiNGDON Clifpohd, M..*. 
The Fitsl Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained lo the Non-ma- 

Prof. T, H, HuxLHy.LL-D., F.R.S. 
Bodily Moiion and Consciousness. 



Lauder 






F.R.S.E. 

Animals. 

Sir John Lubbock, 

On Anu aiid Bees. 

Prof.W.T.TmsaLTO; 

B.Sc. FormandHabi 



Seiies (The)— foHi'JB«fi 
Mr. J. N. LOCKI-EK, F.R.S. Spec- 
Prof Michael Foster, M.D, Fio- 
toplasn and the Cell Theory. 



F.R.S. The 1 



, M.D., 



;. Lakes. 



Ihey have been Destroyed. 

ProL J. Rosenthal. General Phy- 

F. Bert (Profescor of Physiology, 
Paris^ Pormiof Life t-' ■■^~- 



C«nii 






I Prof. Corfield, M.A., M.D. 
; (Oxon.) .*iriniurelalion.oHeallh. 

' JACKSON (T. G.). 

Modern Gothic Architec- 
ture. Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 51. 

JACOB (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Le 
Grand). K^C.S.I., C.B. 
Western India Before and 

during the Mutinies. Pictures 
drawn from life. Seqond Edition. 
Crown 8VD. ClMh, price 71. 6rf. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
■ A Legal Handbook 



viwd. Crown 8vo 



Qolh, pi 



uild- 



. JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Cburch 
confronted with the Scrrpturei, the 



Painting l^ Danger. Square JKBl 
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JEVONS (W. Stanley), M.A., 
F.R.S. 

Money and the Mechanism 
of Exchange. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth^rice 5?. 

VolumeXVI I . of Tne International 
Scientific Series. 

KAUFMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 

Socialism : Its Nature, its 
Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
. sidered. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7^ . 6d. 

KEATINGE (Mrs.). 

Honor Blake : The Story of 
a Plain Woman. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. 

KER (David). 

On the Road to Khiva. 

Illustrated with Photographs of the 
Country and its Inhabitants, and a 
copy of the Official Map in use 
dunng the Campaign, from the Sur- 
vey of Captain Leusilin. Post 8vo. 
Cloth, price X2s. 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 
A Tale of Central Asia. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Clo^, price 5* . 

The Wild Horseman of 
the Pampas. ^ Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. CloUi, price 5^. 

KING (Alice). 

A Cluster of Lives. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 
KINQ (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. A New 

Poem. Second Edition, with some 
Notes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
7*. 6d, 

Aspromonte, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price ^. 6d, 

KINGSFORD(Rev. F.W.),M.A., 
Vicar of St. Thomas's, Stamford Hill ; 
late Chaplain H. E. I. C. (Bengal 
Presidency). 

Hartham Conferences; or, 

Discussions upon some of the Religi- 
ous Topics of the Day. " Audi alte- 
ram partem." Crown 8vo. Cloth 
price 3*. 6d, 



KNIGHT (A. F. C). 
' Poems. Fcap 8vo. CJpth, 

price 5^ . 

LACORDAIRE (Rev. P^e). 

Life : Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse, A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3^ . 6d. 

Lady of Lipari (The). 

A Poem in Three Cantos. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

LAURIE (J. S.). 

Educational Course of 
Secular School Books for India : 

The First Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 
td. 

The Second Hindustani 
Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 

The Oriental (English) 

Reader. Book I., i)rice 6d.\ II., 
price 7^</. ; III., price gd. ; IV., 
price If. 

Geography of India ; with 
Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracmg the Growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price is. 6d. 

LAYMANN (Capt.). 

The Frontal Attack 01 

Infantry. Translated by Colone 
Edward Newdigate. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price ay. 6d. 

L. D. S. 
Letters from China and 

Japan. With IIlustrated*Title-page. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

LEANDER (Richard). 

Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated from the German by Paulina 
B. Granville. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by M. E. Fraser-Tytier. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

LEATHES (Rev. S.), M.A. 

The Gospel Its Own Wit- 
ness. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price jr. 

LEE (Rev. F. G.), D.C.L. 

The Other World; or, 

GHmpses of the Supernatural, a vols. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 1 5 J. 
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LEE (Holme). 
Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

LENOIR (J.). 

Fayoum; or, Artists in Egypt. 
A Tour with M. Geromc and others. 
With 13 Illustrations. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. td. 

Leonora Christina, Memoirs 

of. Daughter of Christian IV. of 
Denmark. Written during her Im- 
prisonment in the Blue Tower of the 
Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663- 
1685. Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 
With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Medium 8vo. Cloth, price 
5*. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 
A Rat with Three Tales. 

With Four Illustrations by Catherine 
F. Frere. Cloth, price 5J. 



LISTADO (J. T.). 

Civil Service. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 



A Novel. 
Cloth. 



LOCKER (F.). 

London Lyrics. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 7^;. (id, 

LOMMEL (Dr. E.). 

The Nature of Light : With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
Second Edition. With 188 Illustra- 
tions and a Table of Spectra in 
Chromolithography. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

Volume XVIII. of The Interna- 
tional Scientific Series. 

LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 

John Knox and the Church 
ofEn^^land: HisWork in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Barties. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price i2J. 



LOTHIAN (Roxburghe). . 
Dante and Beatrice from 
laSa to X290. A Romance. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. Cloth, price 241. 

LOVEL (Edward). 
The Owrs Nest in the City: 

A Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

LOVER (Samuel), R.H.A. 
The Life of Samuel Lover, 

R. H. A. ; Artistic, Literary, and 
Musical. With Selections from his 
Unpublished Papers and Correspon- 
dence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 2 If. 

LOWER (M. A.), M.A., F.S.A. 

Wayside Notes in Scandi- 
navia. Being Notes of Travel in 
the North of Europe. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 9f . 

LUCAS (Alice). 

Translations from the 
Works of German Poets of the 
x8th and zgth Centuries. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price is. 

LYONS (R. T.), Surg.-Maj. Ben- 
gal Army. 

A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6</. 

M AC AULA Y (J.), M.A., M.D., 
Edin. 

The Truth about Ireland: 

Tours of Observation in 1872 and 
1875. With Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. Being a Second Edition 
of " Ireland in 1872," -with a New 
and Supplementary Preface. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price y. td. 

MAC DONALD (G.). 

Malcolm. A Novel. 3 vols. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

St. George and St. Michael. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

MACLACHLAN (A. N. C), M.A. 

William Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland : being a Sketch of 
his Military Life and Character, 
chiefly as exhibited in the General 
Orders of His Royal Highness, 
1745 — 1747. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo. Cloth, price 15*. 
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MACKENNA (S. J.). 

Plucky Fellows. A Book 

for Boys. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3J. 6d. 

At School with an Old 

Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

MAIR (R. S.), M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
The Medical Guide for 

Anglo-Indians. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. With a 
.Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Crown 8vo. Limp 
cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

Essays on Religion and 
Lriterature. By various Writers, 
Third Series. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price los. 6d. 

MAREY (E. J.). 

Animal Mechanics. A 

Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5J. 

Volume XL of The International 
Scientific Series. 

MARKEWITCH (B.). 
The Neglected Question. 

'I'ranslated from the Russian, by the 
Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial 
and Royal Highness Marie Alexan- 
drovna, the Duchess of Edinburgh. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 14J. 

MARRIOTT (Maj.-Gen. W. F.), 
C.S.I. 

A Grammar of Political 

Economy. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

MARSHALL (H.). 
The Story of Sir. Edward's 

Wife. A Novel. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 



MASTERMAN (J.). 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

MAUDSLEY (Dr. H.). 

Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. Second'Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5s. 

Volume VIII. of The International 
Scientific Series. 

MAUGHAN (W. C). 

The Alps of Arabia; or, 

Travels through Egypt, Sinai, Ara- 
bia, and the Holy L^d. With Map. 
Second Edition. Pemy 8ve. Cloth, 
price 5f . 

MAURICE (C. E.). 

Lives of English Popular 
Leaders. No. 1. — Stephen Lang- 
ton. /Crown 8vo. Cloth, price js.bd. 
No. 2. — Tyler, Ball, and Old- 
castle. Crbwn 8vo. Cloth, price 
^s. 6d, 

Mazzini (Joseph). 

A Memoir. By E. A. V. Two 
Photographic Portraits. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 3J. 6d. 

MEDLEY (Lieut.-Col. J. G.),R.E. 

An Autumn Tour in the 
United States and Canada. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 

MENZIES (Sutherland). 

Memoirs of Distinguished 
Women. 2 vols. Post 8vo. Cloth, 
price 10s. 6d. 

MICKLETHWAITE (J. T.), 
F.SrA. 

Modem Parish Churches : 

Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from ij. %d. to ar. ^d. per 
Rupee. Secon<f Edition. Demy 
^ 8vo. Cloth, price ;C2 ^s. 
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MIRUS (Miu-Gen. *on). 
Cavaliy Field Duty Trans- 
laltd hy Msjor Frank H. RuskLI, 
't^JKine's) Hizii-u^. Crown 8vo. 

MIVART (St. GcOTEe), P.R.S. 
Contemporary Evolution ; 

Chiin^. Posi Svo. Clolh, price 






MU8GRAV& (Anthony). 
Studies in Political Eco- 
nomy. CrpvnSvo. Qoih, priMiSj. 

My Sister Roealind. 

Novel. B);iheAulKorof"tliri.- 



HOORE (Rev. D.), M.A. 
Chtist and His Church. 
V.y ihe Aulbw of " The Age and l)it 



MOORE (Rev, T.), 
Sermon ettes on Synony- 
mou Teiu. uk<^[. rra.u ihe Hible 
and Book of (JommDn Prayer, tor 
■ ht Study, Family Beading, and 
Private DeToriDn, Small tiown 810. 

MORELL (J. R.). 
Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and LanfUHCo. flciiiE a 

approved hy Ihi University of Patii 
lion. Fap.Svo. aoll!,prJqcji.6,/. 
MORICE (Rev. P. D.), M.A. 
The Olympian and Pylbian 
OdCB of Pindar. A New Ttan>U- 
■ion in English Verse. Crown Byo. 
Cloth, price it. bd. 

MORLEY (Suiwi). 
Aileen Ferrers. A Novel. 

J vols. Crown Svu. Clolh. 



S^ond^ Edition! """Wilh ''^™ 



... . _. ..._ Third S 

SKondEdi.i.jn. Fcap. 9vo. Cloth. 

The Epic of Hades. Fcap. 

NOBLE (J. A.). 



Throstlethwaite. A Novel. 
3 voN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

MORSE (E. &.), Ph.D. 
First Book of Zoology. 



The 



Pelic 



enJ Rem 



Papei 



Bvo. Clolt 



NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, 
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NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 

The Inner and Outer Life 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

NOTREGE (John), A.M. 

The spiritual Function of 
a P» ^•: pyter in the Church of 
England. Crown 8vo. Cloth, red 
edges, price 3J. 6d. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine 
(The). 

■ A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 
in 2 Volumes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 28J. 

Our Increasing Military Dif- 
ficulty, and one Way of Meeting it. 
Demy 8vo. Stitched, price is. 

PAGE (Capt. S. F.). 

Discipline and Drill. Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price w. 

PALGRAVE (W. Gifford). 

Hermann Agha. An Eastern 
Narrative. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, extra gilt, price iSj. 

PANDURANG HARI ; 

Or Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Introductory Preface by Sir 
H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 21J. 

PARKER Joseph), D.D. 

The Paraclete: An Essay 

on the Personalitjr and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price i2f. 

PARR (Harriet). 

Echoes of a Fambus Year. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 8*. 6d. 
PAUL (C. Kegan). 
Goethe's Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 
-Cloth, price 6s. 

William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
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